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FINDING  GOD  WITHOUT  A  RAFT  •  fy  William  2.  gtidq&i 


una 


rests 

Buna  Square 
And   teardrops   splash   the  grimy  hands 
that  laid  htm  there 
Beneath  the  cross. 
No  bells  may  toll,  nor  organs  play  the 

requiem. 
Yet  comrades  bow  their  heads  to  pray  a 
final   hymn 
And  mark  their  loss. 


cside  him  lies  a  farmer  lac 
plains. 

Who   knew   the   stench   the   jungle   had. 
the  fever  pains 
Thct  took  their  toll; 

While  near  by  rests  a  city  youth,  a  boy 
who  came 

From  busy  streets  to  leam  the  truth  and 
add  his  name 
To  honor's  roll. 


To   those   who   stand   beside   the   one   in    Buna   Square; 
To   those    who   gave   an   only   son   and   said   a   prayer. 

We  pledge  our  might. 
O  Lord,  who  sees  this  strife  below,  give  us  your  hand 
That   every  child  on  earth  may  know  a  brighter  land 

In  freedom's  light. 

Dj    HIST.    KENN¥    SCHOOLER 

"Somewhere  in  Neiv  Guinea" 
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THE  sergeant  went  into  the  florist  shop 
a  little  shyly.  He  said:  "I  want  a  pot 
of  tulips.  I  want  something  that  you  can 
put  fancy  green  stuff  around  and  tie  a  bow 
on.    Something  nice,  see.    It's  for  a  lady." 

The  florist — a  tired  little  man — peered 
up  at  the  sergeant's  breadth  of  shoulder,  at 
the  intent  blue  of  his  eyes,  and  mentally 
marked  down  the  largest  pot  of  tulips.  He 
said,  "The  nicest  ones  I  have  are  white 
ones."  And  the  sergeant  nodded,  "Okay. 
Doll  'em  up  and  wrap  'em  up  and  I'll  get 
going." 

There  was  a  rustle  of  paper,  the  soft 
crinkle  that  satin  ribbon  makes  when  it's 
tied  into  a  bow,  and  the  rattle  that  a  bill 
makes  when  it  changes  hands.  And  then 
the  sergeant  was  out  on  the  street,  with  his 
arm  curved  around  a  paper-swathed  bundle, 
and  was  walking  toward  the  place  where 
she  lived.  This  was  the  day  before  Easter 
and  on  Easter  he  was  due  to  get  aboard 
the  boat  that  would  take  him  from  here  to 
there,  so  this  was  goodbye. 

She  was  such  a  little  thing,  hardly  up 
to  his  shoulder.  She  had  a  fluff  of  bright 
hair  and  wide  eyes  that  looked  more  than  a 
trifle  frightened  when  he  told  her  about 
bayonet  practice  and  how  he'd  won  a  medal 
for  sharp-shooting,  and  how — when  he  got 
overseas: — he  was  going  to  knocj;  out  a 
whole  battalion  of  those  rats  with  a  well- 
directed  hand  grenade. 
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•   "Why,  BUI,  they're  the  last  thing 
I    ever   thought   you'd   give   me  I" 


They'd  met  at  a  USO  party  and  he'd 
dated  her,  quick,  but  he  hadn't  seen  her 
often — not  as  often  as  he'd  have  liked  to, 
because  he  didn't  have  much  free  time  and 
she  was  so  sort  of  hesitant  about  going 
places  and  doing  things. 

That  war  picture  he'd  taken  her  to,  for 
instance — she  hadn't  exactly  seemed  to  en- 
joy it.  And  the  afternoon  he'd  taken  her  to 
the  amusement  park  and  had  won  all  those 
kewpie  dolls  for  her  by  knocking  off "  clay 
pigeons  at  fifty  yards — she  dadn't  seemed 
to  want  so  many  kewpie  dolls,  and  she'd 
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sort  of  jumped  every  time  the  rifle  cracked. 
It  was  hard  tc  get  close  to  a  girl  who 
shrank  away  when  you  made  a  pass  at  her, 
and  yet  he  knew  she  liked  him,  because  he'd 
'seen  that  liking  in  her  glance  and  in  her 
shy  smile. 

This  was  her  house — a  cheap  little  brown- 
:  stone  house  on  a  cheap  street,  a  house  that 
had  been  converted  into  one-room  apart- 
ments. The  sergeant  punched  the  bell  over 
her  name  and  then  the  door  clicked  and  he 
was  running  upstairs,  taking  the  steps  three 
at  a  time,  and  banging  on  the  door  with 
the  hand  that  wasn't  otherwise  engaged. 
Almost  before  the  second  bang  the  door 
;  swung  inward,  and  she  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old in  a  powder-blue  dress  with  her  hair 
done  a  new  way.  He  stared  at  her,  and 
then  grinned — "Hello,  Mary." 

The  girl  stood  aside.  "Come  in,  Bill," 
she  said.  "It  was  nice  of  you  to  call  and  say 
that  you'd  take  me  to  dinner.  I  appreciate 
it — that  you're  spending  your  last  evening 
with  me,  I  mean." 

The  sergeant  stepped  into  the  room.  He 
said,  "Maybe  this  is  the  only  fun  I'll  have 
before  I  start  popping  them  off."  And  the 
girl  shivered. 

"I  suppose  that's  a  bomb  you're  carrying 
under  your  arm,"  she  said,  "a  block-buster, 
maybe." 

A.LL  at  once  the  sergeant  was  slightly  em- 
barrassed. "Bomb !  Any  old  time,"  he 
muttered.  "It's  for  you,'  Mary.  I  noticed 
you  had  a  table  that  stood  in  front  of  a 
window  and  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like 
a  posy  to  put  on  it." 

He  held  out  the  paper-wrapped  parcel — 
held  it  out  gently  as  if  it  were  a  baby  that 
he  was  passing  to  its  mother.  And  Mary 
took  it,  just  as  gently,  and  pulled  off  the 
paper.  And  then  suddenly  her  face  was 
pink — pinker  than  he'd  ever  seen  it — and 
her  lips  were  curving  up. 

"Why — why,      Bill!"      she      exclaimed. 


"Why — flowers.    A  pot  of  growing  flcwers. 
W7hy,-  they're  the  last  thing  I  thought  you'd 


ever  give  me 


"Darned  right  they're  the  last  thing," 
said  Bill.  "I'm  shoving  off  tomorrow. 
Stick  'em  on  the  table,  will  you,  and  see 
how  they  look." 

oILENTLY,  stepping  on  tiptoe,  as  if  she 
were  wary  of  waking  something,  the  girl 
went  over  to  the  table  by  the  window  and 
stood  the  tulips  in  its  center.  There  was 
a  splash  of  sun  in  the  sky  beyond  the 
window— days  were  pretty  long  at  this 
season — and  the  white  tulips  seemed  to 
take  on  a  subtle  gold.  They  seemed  gayer, 
somehow,  than  they  had  been. 

"There,"  said  Bill  with  satisfaction, 
"there — that's  the  way  I  thought  they'd 
look!  Flowers  in  the  sunlight — that's  the 
way  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  garden,  back 
home,  we  have  'most  two  thousand  tulip 
bulbs,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  they're 
a  glory." 

Mary  asked,  "Won't  you  sit  down?"  Her 
eyes  had  a  listening  look  in  them,  and  her 
head  had  a  queer  little  sideway  tilt.  After 
the  sergeant  had  eased  himself  into  a 
feminine  chintz-covered  chair,  she  added, 
"You  never  told  me  anything  about  having 
a  garden." 

Bill  shrugged.  "Maybe  I  never  did,  at 
that.  Maybe  I  never  had  time,  because  we 
haven't  seen  each  other  very  much.  Maybe 
I  wouldn't  have  thought  to  bring  you  a  pot 
of  posies  like  this,  except  it  was  Easter  and 
the  florists'  stores  were  so  full  of  them. 
You  see,  since  I  met  you  everything's  been 
moving  on  the  double  quick.  There  hasn't 
been  hardly  any  time  to  tell  anything." 

Mary  said :  "There's  been  time  to  tell 
about  bayonet  practice  and  how  you  got 
that  medal.  There's  been  time  to  take  me 
to  a  movie  that  was  like  a — a  slaughter- 
house. There's  been  time  to  shoot  at  things 
with  a  rifle  in  an  amusement  park,  when  we 
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could  have  spent  our  time  going  through 
the  Canals  of  Venice  in  a  gondola,  or  the 
Tunnel  of  Love.  .  ..  Where  is  this  garden 
of  yours?" 

Bill  told  her :  "It's  part  of  our  farm.  I'm 
not  a  city  fellow — I  thought  you  could 
guess  from  the  looks  of  me  that  I  was 
farm  stock.  We  have  acres  and  acres, 
stretching  out  to  a  horizon  line  where 
there  are  mountains,  and  in  back  of  the 
house  is  a  kitchen  garden  where  we  grow 
our  own  vegetables,  and  to  one  side  of  the 
house  is  the  tulip  bed — and  later  in  the 
season  it's  full  of  perennials.  And  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house  we  have  a  rose 
garden  and  behind  the  rose  garden  there's 
a  grape  arbor." 

MARY  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  beside  the  pot  of  tulips  and  touched 
one  white  petal  with  a  slim  forefinger. 
She  said,  "They're  so  pretty,"  and  Bill 
said,  involuntarily,  "You're  pretty,  stand- 
ing against  them.  Mary,  if  there'd  been 
more  time — "  He  hesitated,  and  when 
Mary  prompted,  "What,  Bill?"  he  said, 
"Nothing." 

And  so  she  came  away  from  the  tulips 
and  sat  down  opposite  him  in  another 
chintz -covered  chair,  and  folded  her  hands 
quietly  in  her  lap,  and  he  found  himself 
saying,  abruptly :  "This  is  the  nearest  I've 
ever  been  to  you,  and  it's  in  two  chairs 
opposite  each  other.  Always,  when  I've 
tried  to  come  near  enough  to  touch  you,  you 
sort  of  swung  away.  .  .  .  What  was  the 
meaning  of  that  crack  you  just  made  about 
me  shooting  and  gabbing  about  bayonet 
practice  and  such?" 

All  at  once  Mary  was  talking — talking 
fast.  "When  I  met  you,"  she  said,  "at  the 
USO  I  was  terribly  attracted  to  you.  You 
see,  you're — terribly  attractive.  But  you 
stand  for  all  the  things  I  hate — at  least,  I 
thought  you  stood  for  them.  And  I  was 
afraid    of    you   because    I    was    afraid    of 


myself.  Afraid,  I  mean,  that  I'd  fall  for 
you — "  she  hesitated,  and  Bill  urged,  "Go 
on,  Mary.  I  don't  get  it  exactly,  but  go. 
on." 

Mary  didn't  need  any  urging.  She  said:  j 
"I'm  twenty-two,  and  my  father  died  a 
year  after  I  was  born — died  of  wounds  that 
he'd  received  in  the  last  war.  Maybe  that's 
one  reason  why  I've  always  hated  war — it 
cheated  me  of  my  father.  And  until  you 
brought  me  those  flowers  and  showed  that 
you  liked  flowers  and  told  me  that  you 
were  from  a  farm — well,  I  thought  war  was 
your  business.  I  thought  killing  was  all 
you  were  interested  in.  I  thought,  T  can't 
let  myself  fall  for  a  man  who  makes  a 
business  of  it.'  I  thought,  T  can't  let  my- 
self get  interested  in  a  man  who's  interested 
in  that.'" 

She  paused,  perhaps  for  breath,  and  Bill 
stepped  into  the  breach. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "Look,  Mary,  I'm  a 
farmer,  even  though  I  never — "  he  hesi- 
tated— "had  time  to  mention  it  before.  And 
maybe  being  a  farmer  is  why  I've  tried  to . 
learn  to  shoot  good  and  straight,  and  to 
stick  a  bayonet  where  it'll  do  the  most 
damage,  and  to  throw  a  hand  grenade  as 
far  as  possible. 

"Once,  during  hard  times,  we  lost  the 
whole  harvest  of  wheat  because  locusts 
settled  on  it.  Lots  of  people  went  hungry 
because  we  didn't  harvest  that  wheat,  and 
we  almost  lost  the  farm  because  we  couldn't 
pay  the  installment  of  the  mortgage. 

ONCE,  during  hard  times,  we  lost  the 
the  tulip  bed  and  the  bulbs  were  eaten  and 
that  year  we  didn't  have  any  of — "  he 
gestured  toward  the  pot  of  flowers  in  the 
window — "those.  And  we'd  been  sending 
them  to  the  church,  Sundays,  to  decorate  . 
the  altar,  and  so  the  altar  went  bare. 

"One  year  there  was  a  plague  of  beetles 
— darned  if  they  weren't  Japanese  beetles ! 
— and  our  roses  died  and  so  did  our  grapes 
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and  we  didn't  have  any  jelly  to  put  on  our 
biscuits  when  the  butter  rationing  started, 
md  when  my  sister  got  married  we  didn't 
have  any  roses  to  fix  the  sitting  room  and 
burtch  into  a  bouquet. 
"We  made  a  smudge  of  smoke  to  drive 

1  off  the  locusts — we  put  poison  in  the 
ground  to  kill  the  grubs — we  sprayed  the 
roses  and  the  grape  arbor  with  more  poison 
so    that    the    Japanese    beetles    would    be 

I  %  squelched. 

"And  that,  Mary" — his  tone  was  grave — 
"is   war.     Killing  pests   and   plagues   that 

■■  stunt  growth.  Making  the  world — and  the 
world  is  like  a  big  farm — safe  for  food  and 
beauty  and  freedom  and — and  love." 

IT  was  his  turn  to  stop  short,  breathing 
hard,  and  Mary  said,  almost  defensively, 
"But  my  father  was  killed  because  of  a 
war." 

Bill,  the  sergeant,  had  known  Mary  for 
— how  long  was  it,  anyway  ? — and  he  hadn't 
known  what  to  do  about  it  until  this  instant. 
All  at  once  he  was  up  out  of  the  chintz 
chair  and  was  standing  beside  her  chair 
and  his  hand  was  touching  her  shoulder. 
"Sometimes  the  wrong  folks  get  the  poison," 
he  said,  "but  even  so  the  poison's  necessary 
.  .  .  Mary,  you've  been  scared  of  me  up 
to  now — and  now  I'm  scared  of  you." 

Slowly — very  slowly — Mary's  hand  crept 
up  until  it  lay  over  the  hand  that  was  on 
her  shoulder.  She  said,  "Those  flowers  in 
the  window — those  Easter  flowers — they 
make  everything  different,  don't  they?  I 
mean,  in  this  room." 

Bill  said,  "We're  in  the  room,  along  with 

the  furniture,"  and  Mary  said,  "Yes,  so  we 

are.  ...  Bill,  we'll  go  out  to  dinner  and 

|  then  maybe  we'll  go  to  a  shooting  gallery 

I  and  you  can  show  me  how  good  you  are. 

And  then  we'll  come  back  here  and  talk. 

|  We'll  have  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  because 

you're   leaving  tomorrow.  •   We've   got   to 

talk  enough  to  last  until  you  come  back." 


/In  /Imetucaa  Mother  Vkankd, 
"THE  FUZZY-WUZZIES" 

In  our  November  number  last  year  we 
printed  the  now-famous  poem  entitled 
"The  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  Angels,"  written  by 
an  unknown  soldier  who  had  watched  the 
Christ-like  ministry  of  New  Guinea  natives 
as  they  cared  for  American  and  Australian 
wounded  "on  the  Owen  Stanley  track." 
Now  comes  a  mother's  reply,  sent  to  us 
by  Captain  Mary  Ellen  Conroy  of  the 
Salvation  Army;  Capt.  Conroy  conducts  a 
popular   radio   feature  in   New  York  City: 

We,  the  mothers  of  America,  as  we 

kneel  each  night  in  prayer, 
Will  be  sure  to  ask  God's  blessing  on 

the  men  with  fuzzy  hair; 
And   may    the    Great    Creator,    who 

made  both  black  and  white, 
Help    us    to    remember    hozv    they 

helped  to  win  the  fight. 

For  surely  He  has  used  these  men 

with  fuzzy-zmtzzy  hair 
To  guard  and  watch   our  wounded 

with  tender,  loving  care; 
And  perhaps  when   tlvey   are   tired, 

with  blistered,  aching  back, 
He'll  take  their  yoke  upon  Himself 

and  help  them  down  the  track. 

And  God  will  be  the  artist,  and  this 

picture  He  will  paint: 
Of  a  fuzzy-wuzzy    angel  with    the 

halo  of  a  saint, 
And  His  presence  shall  go  with  them 

in  tropic  heat  and  rain, 
And    He'll     help     them     tend     our 

wounded  in  sickness  and  in  pain. 

So  we  thank  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  for 

all  that  you  have  done 
Not  only  for  America,  but  for  every 

mother's  son; 
And  we're  glad  to  call  you  frictuis, 

though  your  faces  may  be  black, 
For  ive   knozv   that    Christ   walked 

with    you    on    the    Owen   Stanley 

track. 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Compiler  and  author  of  "Prayers 
for  Men  in  Service,"  "Wartime 
Prayers  for  Those  at  Home," 
"Prayers  for  Women  Who  Serve." 


A     DAILY     PR  A  YE R 

4  HEAVENLY  FATHER,  help  me  that  I  may  not 
think  or  say  of  do  any  evil  thing  which  will 
drive  Thy  love  from  my  heart  or  from  pny  fel- 
lows. May  I  open  every  avenue  of  prayer  and 
service  by  which  Thy  love  can  enter  me,  possess 
me  and  govern  me,  and  may  I  bear  Thy  love  to 
all  around  me. 

May  I  be  like  Jesus,  ever  listening  to  Thy 
voice,  ever  surrendering  my  will,  to  Thee,  and 
ever  obeying  Thy  commands  to  me.  May  each 
day,  with  all  its  hardships  and  its  joys,  be  for 
me  a  growing  into  Thy  love  so  that  I  may  do 
my  full  share  in  bringing  Thy  Kingdom  on  earth. 
Through  Jesus,  our  Master.     Amen. 


FOR     THE     PERSECUTED 

<|LOOK  WITH  COMPASSION,  our  Father,  upon 
those  in  all  lands  who  suffer  cruel  persecution 
or  waste  away  in  prison  camps.  Ease  their 
heavy  burdens,  and  keep  alive  their  hope  for  a 
better  time.  Enhearten  them  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  man  can  take  from  them  their 
principles  and  high  ideals  and  that  their  courage 
and  vision  are  a  light  for  us  in  present  days 
and  will  be  a  beacon  for  future  generations. 
Change  the  hearts  of  their  tormentors  that  they 
may  cease  to  visit  cruelties  upon  their  fellows. 
Show  all  who  persecute  others  that  no  good  is 
ever  achieved  by  suppressing  truth.  In  the  tears 
and  blood  of  martyrs  do  Thou  help  great  causes 
to  grow  and  raise  up  multitudes  of  men  as 
champions  and  deliverers  of  the  enslaved.    Amen. 


FOR     MYSELF 

<%  O  COD,  who  seest  my  inmost  thoughts  and 
knowest  how  often  I  think  of  self,  grant  that 
I  may.  think  rightly  of  self.  Let  my  thought  of 
self  be  Thy  thought  for  me.  Teach  me  that 
Thou  hast  created  me  for  the  highest  destiny, 
to  unite  myself  with  Thee  forever. 

Lead  me,  therefore,  to  abandon  all' that  limits 
my  growth   in   fullness:   my  pride,   my   lust,  my 


anger,  my  greed,  my  hate.  Lead  me  to  cultivate 
all  that  enlarges  and  fulfills  self:  my  humility, 
my  purity,  my  patience,  my  sharing,  my  love. 

May    I    center  myself   in   Thee,    and   thus    live  j 
creatively  and   joyously  and  ever  and  ever  draw 
closer    to   my    true    goal,    which    is   Thy    perfect 
love,  Thy   perfect   Self.     Amen. 

THANKSGIVING 

4  0  COD,  I  THANK  THEE  for  the  high  privi- 
lege of  serving  my  country  and  defending  my 
loved  ones  from  danger.  Make  me  worthy  of 
this  trust  by  my  faith  and  dependence  on  Thee 
and  by  my  willing  performance  of  all  my  duties. 

Keep  me  clean  in  my  living  and  cheerful  in 
my  spirit.  Make  me  kind,  friendly  and  patient 
with  my  comrades.  Free  me  from  fear  and 
hatred  and  from  a  desire  for  vengeance  against 
my  enemies.  Help  me  to  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  courage  and  manliness  in 
small  things  as  well  as  in  the  great  challenges 
to  strength  and  endurance. 

May  these  days  be  for  me  a  time  of  growth 
in  character,  right  attitudes  and  loyal  service 
that  I  may  always  be  an  honor  to  my  home, 
my  country  and  my  God;  through  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Master  and  my  Saviour.     Amen. 

FOR     GOD'S     PRESENCE 

4%  ETERNAL  COD,  Father  and  Friend,  keep  ever 
alive  within  my  mind  and  heart  the  certain 
knowledge  that  Thou  dost  have  a  particular 
plan  and  purpose  for  me,  beginning  and  con- 
tinuing forever  in  Thy  great  love  for  me.  Help 
me  moment  by  moment  to  accept  Thy  will)  for 
me.  Wherever  I  am  and  in  whatever  I  do,  Thy 
gentle  hand  is  upon  me  to  lead  me,  to  guide  me, 
to  train  me,  to  perfect  me. 

Make  me  aware  of  Thy  closeness,  especially 
when  temptations  beset  me  or  dangers  threaten 
me.  Increase  my  faith  in  Thee  so  that,  as  I 
pray  and  work  with  Jhee,  no  failure,  no  success, 
no  hardship,  no  pain,  no  loss,  no  death  can  ever 
separate  me  from  Thy  love.    Amen. 


*Jke  MULedt  #/  all  ^l/XfOnA  .  .  . 


By   HERBERT   AGAR 

Author  of  "A  Time  for  Greatness" 


IN  the  summer  of  1940,  when  England 
was  alone  and  seemingly  helpless,  Mr. 
Churchill  replied  to  those  who  asked  for 
his  war  aims :  "If  we  stopped  fighting  you 
would  learn  what  we  are  fighting  for." 
The  answer  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  of 
primary  importance.  Above  all  else  we  are 
fighting  for  survival.  We  are  fighting  to 
make  sure  that  we  shall  neither  be  en- 
slaved nor  murdered. 

During  the  year  when  only  the  British 
Empire  stood  between  the  world  and  ruin, 
that  was  the  most  important  meaning  of 
the  war.  But  now  the  Allies  expect  victory. 
Now  the  danger  of  death  is  receding.  So 
we  want  a  more  positive  set  of  war  aims. 
We  remember  that  we  are  fighting  not  only 
to  avoid  ruin  but  to  earn  the  chance  to 
build  a  future. 

Among  all  the  slogans  used  by  isolation- 
ists and  appeasers,  the  silliest  is  "War 
settles  nothing."  War  settles  exactly  what 
it  is  intended  to  settle :  Who  has  the  power  ? 
Who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  peace-table? 
Who  builds  the  institutions  of  tomorrow? 

Victory  will  give  us  power.  It  will  not 
give,  us  wisdom  or  goodness.  We  must 
earn  those  qualities  elsewhere  than  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  when  victory 
comes,  let  us  not  underestimate  what  war 
will  have  done  for  us.  War  will  have  won 
us  a  chance — a  second  chance  within  a  gen- 
eration— to  exercise  power  in  our  world. 

What  shall  we  do  with  that  chance? 

There  are  many  partial  statements  of  our 
war  aims :  the  Four  Freedoms,  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  treaties  and  agreements  made 
between  various  of  the  Allies.     These  are 


helpful  but  unsatisfying.  They  are  expres- 
sions of  good  intention;  but  what  we  really 
want  is  the  assurance  that  when  the  war  is 
ended  our  intentions  will  remain  good. 

If  we  were  polled,  citizen  by  citizen, 
across  all  the  United  Nations,  the  over- 
whelming majority  would  want  a  more  just 
world.  How  can  that  want  be  expressed 
effectively  and  efficiently? 

Everybody  Wants  to  "Belong" 

We  need  a  simple  concept — too  clear  to 
be  misunderstood,  too  lucid  to  mean  one 
thing  today  and  another  tomorrow.  We 
have  that  concept  in  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood, of  membership  in  the  community. 
Everybody  wants  to  "belong,"  to  be  part  of 
a  society.  Half  the  bitterness  of  modern 
life  stems  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  no  matter  what  nation  they 
inhabit,  belong  nowhere.  Many  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens have  never  felt  that  they  were 
wanted,  that  it  made  any  difference  to  so- 
ciety   whether    they   were   alive   or    dead, 
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employed  or  unemployed,  fed  or  hungry. 
That  was  true,  at  any  rate,  during  the  last 
depressing  years  of  peace. 

When  war  came  everybody  was  wanted. 
There  were  no  second-class  citizens  who 
were  expected  to  stand  on  the  side-lines, 
lending  a  hand  from  time  to  time  and  for 
the  rest  making  no  trouble. 

There  "  are  no  slack  seasons  in  war. 
There  are  no  "depressions"  in  war.  The 
inhuman  writ. of  "economic  law"  does  not 
run  in  war.  -The  community  stands  to- 
gether ;  every  man  and  woman  is  wanted. 
Everyone  has  his  place  and  feels  needed. 
How  can  we  expect  to  abolish  war,  which 
with  all  its  horrors  brings  a  sense  of  com- 
munity and  brotherhood,  until  we  learn  toi 
abolish  the  loneliness  and  disunity  of  peace  ? 

His    Woes  "Nobody's  Fault" 

In  peacetime,  for  example,  a  man  may 
work  in  a  rubber  factory  for  five  months  of 
the  year.  Then  he  is  "laid  off."  A  seasonal 
slump  in  production.  Where  does  he  go 
when  he  is  laid  off?  Nobody  asks.  How 
does  he  eat  when  he  is  laid  off?  Nobody 
wonders.  So1  far  as  his  fellow-citizens  are 
concerned,  he  is  an  anonymous  digit  in  the 
sum  of  "technological  unemployment." 

Economists  may  explain  why  his  woes 
are  nobody's  fault.  Politicians  may  befriend 
him  with  crocodile  affection.  Philanthro- 
pists may  give  him  a  charity  cold  as  moon- 
light. But  only  war  will  make  him  feel 
wanted  twelve  months  in  the  year.  So  long 
as  that  is  true,  how  can  we  use  the  full 
will  of  the  community  to  outlaw  war? 

When  a  soldier  is  hurt  in  action  he  is 
treated  like  a  comrade.  He  is  not  humili- 
ated, as  a  peace-time  economic  casualty  is 
humiliated.  He  isn't  asked  to  prove  that 
his  wound  hurts.  He  isn't  investigated  to 
make  sure  that  he  couldn't  live  with  even 
less  blood.  He  is  given  everything  that 
science  and  the  community  can  provide. 
He  is  honored,  and  therefore  he  can  bear 


his  troubles.     That  is  wartime  unity,  for 
which  we  must  find  a  substitute  in  peace. 

In  war-time  Britain,  a  somewhat  sparse 
diet  has  been  divided  fairly  throughout  .the, 
nation.  The  armed .  forces,  the  workers  in 
heavy  industries,  nursing  mothers,  and -all 
whose  need  is  special,  get  preferred  treat- 
ment. Everyone  else  gets  his  fair  share. 
One  result  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
national  health.  Another-  result  has  been  a 
sense  of  unity,  a  sense  of  co-operation  in  the . 
use  of  the  basic  commodity  of  life.  Is  this 
to  be  abandoned  when  the  war  ends  ?  Will 
the  rulers  of  Britain  dare  say  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens :  "Sorry,  but  peace  has  broken 
out;  you'll  have  to  eat  worse  now,  because 
there  is  more  food"  ? 

Unless  the  sharing  and  the  unity  of  war- 
time can  be  carried  over  into  peace,  there 
will  be  no  effective  human  will  to  preserve 
peace.  We  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
next  bandits  who  make  use  of  the  next 
wave  of  discouragement  and  cynicism. 

The  following  sentence  appeared  in  a 
discussion  of  Lend-Lease :  "Victory  and  a 
secure  peace  are  the  only  coin  in  which  we 
can  be  repaid."  There  again  is  the  war- 
time comradeship  between  peoples.  Dare 
we  allow  it  to  degenerate  into  the  old  peace- 
time suspicions?  Must  we  live  in  a  world 
of  hucksters,  where  Russian  blood  and 
British  daring  and  American  machinery 
are  all  to  be  measured  in  dollars  or  in 
sterling?  How  many  gallons  of  blood  is  a 
tank  worth?    And  whose  blood? 

Shall  We  Go  into  "Reverse"? 

Must  we  relapse  from  this  conception  of 
a  common  task  to  which  every  nation  con- 
tributes all  it  has?  If  so,  we  must  take 
the  road  back  toward  exclusive  selfishness ; 
we  must  deny  our  desire  to  live  in  a  world 
where  everyone  is  needed. 

Until  today  we  did  not  have  the  tools  to 
build,  a.  world  in  which  all  men  might 
collaborate.     Now   we  .  have   invented  the 
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tools.  We  have  made  the  world  physically- 
small  and  accessible.  Do  we  have  the 
moral  will  to  use  that  advantage,  or  do  we 
prefer  to  go  on  thinking  about  our  neigh- 
bors as  if  they  were  months  away  from  us 
instead  of  hours,  as  if  they  were  enemies 
forced  to  scratch  for  their  share  of  an  in- 
adequate supply,  instead  of  co-workers  with 
whose  help,  if  we  could  be  loyal  to  one 
another,  we  might  fulfil  man's  ancient 
u  dream  of  a  society  in  which  there  is  enough 
to  go  around,  in  which  no  one  is  driven  to 
envious  hatred  of  his  neighbor,  in  which  we 
are  all  allowed  to  respect  each  other  and 
therefore  to  respect  ourselves? 

No  Longer  a  Physical  Problem 

The  creation  of  such  a  world  is  a  prob- 
lem of  will-power ;  it  is  no  longer  a  physical 
problem. 

We  are  righting  for  two  things.  We  are 
fighting  for  survival,  which  means  that  the 
enemies  of  civilization  will  not  be  allowed 
to  deprive  us  of  our  second  chance  to  build 
creatively  with  the  miraculous  tools  we  now 
possess.  And  we  are  fighting  to  make  use 
of  that  second  chance,  which  we  can  never 
do  unless  we  keep  steadily  before  us  the 
desire  in  all  men's  hearts  to  feel  needed, 
wanted,  depended  upon. 

It  happens  in  war;  it  can  be  made  to 
happen  in  peace. 

We  shall  be  foolish  if  we  think  that  such 
a  change  in  human  relations  can  be  ac- 
complished easily  or  all  at  once.  We  shall 
be  despairing  if  we  think  it  is  impossible 
to  move  steadily  in  the  desired  direction. 
If  we  permit  a  world-despair  to  follow 
upon  this  war,  we  shall  create  a  world 
cynicism,  thus  permitting  the  rise  of  a  new 
Hitler. 

Editor's  Note:  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
Mr.  Agar's  conclusions?  We  printed  his  piece 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  stimulating  your  think- 
ing— and  that's'  something  this  autlwr  never  fails 
to  dol  Biit  if  you  have  a  contrary  opinion,  lefs 
have  your  rebuttal.     Keep  it   brief  and  snappy! 


"CHRISTIANITY  MUST  GOJf> 

In  an  article  entitled  "  'Chris- 
tianity Must  Co/  says  Japan"  Robert 
Bellaire  writes  as  follows  in  a  recent 
issue  of  '-Collier's"  magazine: 

"The  Japanese  have  another  prac- 
tical reason  for  fighting  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  hope. 
Christianity  teaches  that  there  is  a 
day  of  reckoning  for  evil.  To  mil- 
lions of  helpless  natives  of  the 
Orient,  whom  Japan  hopes  to  shackle 
in  eternal  and  hopeless  slavery, 
Christianity  has  given  faith  in  even- 
tual delivery. 

"Jan  Tsuchiya,  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  propagandist  in  China,  once 
told  me  the  Chinese  could  never  be 
permanently  subdued  while  Chris- 
tians were  able  to  preach  their  doc- 
trine of  faith  and  hope. 

"  'We  have  tried  brutality,'  he 
said,  'and  we  have  tried  friendly 
propaganda.  We  get  nowhere 
largely  because  too  many  Chinese 
have  been  told  there  inevitably  will 
be  a  Christian  day  of  reckoning  for 
us. 

"  'That  is  the  nonsense  we  Japa- 
nese must  silence  if  we  hope  to  re- 
main here.  That  is  why  Tokyo  has 
ordered  me  to  direct  all  my  efforts 
against  Christianity.'  " 


Many  Crucifixions  But  Only  . 


By  Chaplain 
William  JB.  Adams 

THE  world  is  quick  to 
distinguish  between  the 
values  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  it  lacks  the  will-power 
to  choose  the  right.  This  is  very  obvious 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  cross.  There 
have  been  many  crucifixions  in  history  but 
only  one  Man  has  come  ,  down  from  the 
cross  to  be  glorified.  The  world  recog- 
nizes that  Jesus  was  right,  always  right. 
But  it  has  failed  to  completely  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  Him. 

The  recent  battle  of  Sicily  took  place 
at  the  scene  of  the  first  mass  crucifixion 
in  history.  It  is  known  as  the  "First 
Servile  War,"  which  significantly  was 
incited  in  the  first  Roman  Province  by 
more  than  200,000  slaves.  Most  of  these 
slaves  were  the  equals  of  their  masters, 
and  many  were  superior,  a  large  number 
being  good  examples  of  the  learning  and 
culture  of  Greece.  They  had  become  slaves 
through  the  ill-fortunes  of  war,  not  unlike 
the  Nazi-enslaved  of  our  own  day. 

The  situation  of  these  men  in  revolt  was 
desperately  hopeless.  They  fell  back  to 
the  mountains  where  they  endeavored  to 
hold  out  against  the  trained  and  equipped 
armies  of  Rome.  They  possessed  nothing 
but  the  instruments  of  peace  to  pit  against 
the  instruments  of  war.    Finally  they  were 
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starved     into     submission 
And    20,000    crosses    were 
uplifted  in  the  mountains  of ' 
Sicily   (134  B.C.).     But  no* 
one  took  up  the  cross  of  any  of  these  gal- 
lant men.     None  zvas  called  "The  Son  of 
God"  nor  worshipped  as  Lord. 

Years  after  this,  another  mass  crucifixion 
took  place  along  the  Appian  Way  from 
Capua  to  Rome.  Our  armies  are  now 
marching  along  the  same  highway  which 
was  traversed  by  the  apostle  Paul  when  he 
went  as  a  prisoner  to  Caesar.  This  cruci- 
fixion wras  the  result  of  the  "War  of  the 
Gladiators,"  under  the  leadership  of 
Spartacus,  who  has  won  the  sympathy  but 
not  the  adulation  of  historians. 

It  all  began  at  the  gladiatorial  school  of 
Capua  where  men  were  trained  for  skillful 
fighting  in  public  or  private  entertainments. 
Spartacus  incited  these  men  to  revolt  and 
•withdrew  to  the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  gladiators, 
slaves  and  discontented  persons  from  every 
quarter.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
them  held  out  against  Rome  for  three 
years  until  they  were  finally  defeated  by 
Crassus  in  the  battle  of  Silarus  (71  B.C. ) . 
The  fleeing  remnants  were  annihilated  by 
the  celebrated  Pompey.  Six  thousand  of 
them  were  suspended  on  crosses  that  lined 
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the  famous  highway  cf  Claudius  Appius. 
But  Spartacus  was  left  to  be  forgotten. 
No  one  took  up  his  cross  to  follow  him. 

Crucifixion,  foreseen  by  the  Psalmist 
(Psalm  22),  was  originated  by  the  Romans 
and  copied  by  the  Germans.  The  latter 
gave  the  legions  of  Augustus  one  of  their 
most  humiliating  defeats,  ending  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  captives.  This  defeat 
(9  a.d.)  marks  one  of  the  great  turning 
points  of  history,  for  it  determined  that 
northern  Europe. should  not  be  Romanized. 
It  left  that  section  to  be  populated  and 
dominated  by  the  Germanic  races  until 
this  day.  Who  knows  what  central 
Europe  would  be  like  today  if  the  Romans 
had  won! 

Varus,  who  was  governing  the  Germans 
for  the  Emperor,  was  caught  in  a  surprise 
attack  by  them  under  the  command  of 
Hermann,  called  by  the  Romans,  Arminius. 
The  army  of  Varus  was  destroyed.  When 
Augustus  learned  of  the  fate  of  his  men  he 
paced  the  floors  of  the  imperial  palace  and 
cried,  uO  Varus !  Varus !  give  me  back 
my  legions !"  But  he  could  not  call  them 
back.  Those  who  had  not  died  in  battle, 
especially  the  officers,  w7ere  fastened  to  the 
cross  or  buried  alive,  or  were  bled  under 
the  sacrificial  knife.  But  no  one  took  up 
the  cross  to  follow  after  them. 

Less  than  a  generation  after  this  three 
other  crosses  were  raised  in  the  East. 
One  man  died  in  bitterness ;  another  died 
in  repentance;  the  other  knew  no  bitter- 
ness, required  no  repentance.  This  cross 
had  value  because  this  Man  was  different. 
A  legionnaire  exclaimed,  "Truly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God !"  The  few  friends 
who  had  fled  in  betrayal  returned  to  bow 
and  worship.  A  multitude  soon  followed 
Him.  He  had  transformed  the  cross  of 
shame  into  a  symbol  of  glory.  Everywhere 
People  took  up  His  cross  to  follow.  And 
the  only  way  to  a  secure  world  today  is 
for  all  of  us  to  do  likewise. 


Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage; 
be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dis- 
mayed: for  the  Lord  thy  Cod  is  with 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. — Joshua 
1:9. 


A  man's  first  care  should  be  to  avoid 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart. — Addi- 
son. 


If  therefore   thou   desirest   to   obtain 
victory,    make    ready    for   the    battle. — 

Thomas   a   Kempis. 


One's  reputation  for  possessing 
brains  will  rarely  be  questioned  if  he 
can  only  restrain  his  tongue  from  try- 


ing to  prove  it. 


If  you  would  take  the  real  measure 
of  a  man,  note  the  size  of  the  things 
that   make  him  mad. 


You  have  your  machinery  in  reverse 
when  you  try  to  raise  yourself  by  low- 
ering somebody  else. 


Regard    that    man    as    lost    who    has 
lost  his  sense  of  shame. 


Cynicism   is  a  scorpion  which  at  the 
end  dies  by  stinging  itself. 


It  is  better  to  stumble  toward  a 
better  life  than  not  to  make  any  step 
at  all. 


There  are  far  more  people  who  lose 
their  life  by  taking  too  low  a  view  of 
themselves  than  there  are  who  do  so 
by   taking   too   high  a  one. 


The  man  who  tries  to  drown  his 
troubles  in  drink  usually  finds  he  has 
only   irrigated  them. 


WILLIAM  L  STIDGER 

• 

NOT   long  ago   a  parson  ^ 

pal  of  mine  announced 
as  the  theme  for  his  Sunday 
morning  sermon,  "Finding 
God  Without  a  Raft."  One  does  not  need 
to  be  told  how  he  approached  that  theme, 
for  by  this  time  a  good  many  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  airmen  have  been  doing  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  along  those  lines. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  for  every 
man  who  has  a  deep  and  revolutionary  ex- 
perience as  the  result  of  some  unusual  mani- 
festation of  Providence,  there  are  many 
who  find  God  in  less  "miraculous"  ways. 

I  had  a  young  ensign  in  one  of  my  the- 
ological classes  a  few  nights  ago  when  I  was 
discussing  a  book  entitled  "The  Great 
Answer" — a  story  of  miraculous  prayer 
answers  that  have  come  out  of  this  war. 
The  author  sides  with  those  who  believe 
that  the  gull  which  alighted  on  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker's  head  in  the  South  Pacific  seas 
was  a  direct  answer  to  prayer;  that  the 
clouds  which  suddenly  rolled  up  and  pro- 
vided rain  during  the  same  episode  were  in 
the  same  class,  and  that  the  sudden  fog 
over  Dunkirk,  which  enabled  the  English 
army  to  escape,  was  another  miraculous 
intervention  of  God. 

This  young  ensign  (who  is  stationed  at 
the  New  London  submarine  base)  listened 
thoughtfully    to    our    discussion    and    then 
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It  doesn't  alv/ays  take  mira- 
cles or  divine  intervention 
to  prove  the  worth  of  faith! 


added  a  word  of  caution.    "I 
<  think,"    he    said,    "that    we 

should  be  cautious  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  'gull 
miracles,'  so  called ;  for  there  are  a  good 
many  boys  on  whose  heads  gulls  have  not 
lighted  when  they  were  lost  and  starving. 
We  ought  to  be  careful  as  to  how  we  in- 
terpret the  fog  that  rolled  in  at  Dunkirk, 
for  the  boys  in  the  army  and  navy  cannot 
help  remembering  Dieppe,  where  so  many 
of  our  boys  were  killed,  with  no  special  in- 
tervention on  their  behalf.  And  there 
surely  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  pray- 
ing by  boys  just  before  they  went  into 
Tarawa,  where  so  many  were  killed." 

One  of  my  bright  students  popped  up 
with  this  sentence :  "Doctor,  the  young  en- 
sign has  something  there  that's  worth  con- 
sidering !" 

And  immediately  others  piped  up  with 
interesting  comments  on  the  possibility  of 
contacting  God  in  wartime  without  ever 
experiencing  any  unusual  divine  interven- 
tion in  the  converted  ones'  behalf. 

That  discussion  started  me  out  on  a  quest 
which  I  think  is  important  for  these  days 
and  especially  for  the  readers  of  The  Link. 
I  sent  out  twenty-five  letters  to  men  fight- 
ing on  the  front  lines  in  this  global  war, 
men  whom  I  happen  to  know  personally. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  been  decorated 
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in  one  way  or  another.  All  of  them  have 
seen  actual  service.  I  simply  asked  them 
this  question:  "How  and  where  have  you 
found  God  without  a  rajt?"  I  received 
answers  from  twenty,  a  few  of  which  I  pass 
on  to  you. 

One  chap,  a  bookkeeper  prior  to  entering 
the  service,  and  who  was  in  the  invasion  of 
Guadalcanal,  replied  in  these  words : 

"When  I  came  into  this  man's  army  I 
didn't  think  much  of  religion.  The  few 
times  I  did  go  to  church  the  sermons  bored 
me  more  than  I  can  say.  They  didn't  seem 
to  have  even  the  slightest  connection  with 
life  as  I  saw  it  lived.  To  me  the  preachers 
seemed  sleek,  full-fed,  fat  fellows  who 
didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about. 

"However,  since  I  have  been  in  the  army 
I  have  watched  those  same  preachers  as 
chaplains.  I  have  seen  them  going  into 
battle-lines,  carrying  wounded  men  off  to 
safety.  I  have  watched  them  writing  let- 
ters for  men,  listening  to  their  problems, 
talking  tenderly  and  understanding^  with 
them,  and  with  me.  I  have  noticed  that 
they  do  not  spare  themselves  any  of  the 
hardships  that  we  privates  have  to  endure. 
They  go  on  our  hikes,  carry  their  own 
loads,  eat  what  we  eat,  sleep  where  we 
sleep,  march  where  we  have  to  march. 
When  it  rains  all  night  they  take  it  just 
as  we  do,  with  no  more  and  no  less  shelter 
than  we  have. 

"Since  this  war  started, 
I  have  come  to  have  such 
a  respect  for  chp.plains 
that  I  have  decided  to  go 
into  the  ministry  when  it 
is  all  over.  I  want  to  go 
into  the  ministry  because 
I  have  found  God  and  I 
have  seen  what  it  means 
to  serve  my  fellowmen  in 
a  kindly,  sacrificial  way. 
I've  been  sold  on  religion 
by  chaplains'  religion. 


"You  ask  how  I  have  found  God  'without 
a  raft.'  My  answer  is  that  I  have  found 
God  through  watching  godly  men  at  work!" 
Another  boy  writes  me  that  he  has  found 
God  through  the  sacrificial,  courageous 
spirit  of  his  wife.    This  is  what  he  says : 

"When  I  left  home  to  get  into  this  mess, 
I  had  never,  in  all  my  life,  given  a  serious 
thought  to  God  and  religion.  But  when  I 
came  away  from  home  and  left  my  wife 
with  two  small  boys  to  take  care  of,  when 
I  watched  the  way  she  faced  this  thing, 
when  I  saw  the  look  in  her  eyes  at  the  rail- 
road station  (not  a  tear),  and  then,  in 
Africa,  began  to  get  her  letters  in  which 
she  told  me  that,  while  she  didn't  weep  at 
the  station,  she  went  home  and  cried  all 
night,  I  began  to  appreciate  her  as  I  never 
had  before.  Then,  when  she  told  me  how 
she  got  out  of  bed  and  knelt  beside  my  two 
boys  and  prayed  something  like  this :  'Dear 
God,  we've  never  depended  much  on  You 
up  to  this  time ;  but  now,  dear  Father,  .we 
have  to.  We've  got  nothing  else.  John 
has  gone.  He  was  the  father  of  these  boys. 
They  have  no  father  now;  they  need  one, 
and  you've  got  to  be  that  father  to  them — 
and  to  John  too.  Will  you — please?'  I 
knew  for  the  first  time  what  religion  can 
mean. 

"It  made  me  think.  I  kept  on  thinking 
all  through  the  African  campaign,  and  then 
when  we  went  into  Sicily, 
and  I  got  a  shrapnel 
wound  in  the  chest,  I  did 
a  lot  of  additional  think- 
ing. When  Mary  was  in- 
formed that  I  was  wound- 
ed I  got  another  letter 
from  her.  It  was  the 
bravest,  finest,  most 
poised  and  loving  letter 
that  any  man  ever  got 
from  any  woman  on  earth. 
Suddenly  I  knew  what 
a    treasure    my    wife    is 
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—and  suddenly  I  knew  what  the  love  of 
God  meant  in  human  life,  and  I  started  to 
pray. 

"Now  I  know  that  if  I  ever  get  out  of 
this  thing  alive  I'm  a  Christian — and  I 
make  no  bones  about  it.  God  didn't  save 
me  from  any  danger — and  what  is  more, 
I  didn't  ask  Him  to.  I  found  God  through 
my  wife  and  her  courage  and  love  and 
sacrifice  and  faithfulness." 

Case  of  the  Helpless  Flier 

One  boy  from  Italy  told  me,  in  answer 
to .  my  question,  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
stories  I  have  heard  in  this  war.  It  seems 
that  a  buddy  of  his  was  a  flier.  He  Was 
coming  down  in  a  parachute  after  his  plane 
had  been  shot  out  from  under  him.  As  he 
looked  up,  he  saw  a  German  fighter  plane 
circling  around  him.  He  was  afraid  that 
that  German  was  going  to  machine-gun 
him,  and  he  prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed 
before :  "O  God,  don't  let  him  shoot  me ! 
Don't  let  him  shoot  me — please,  please, 
please !" 

The  German  fighter  plane  got  near 
enough  so  that  he  could  actually  see  the 
face  of  the  pilot.  The  American  lad  still 
expected  to  be  shot,  for  he  had  heard  so 
many  stories  of  German  aviators  shooting 
down  our  men  while  they  were  floating  to 
earth  after  bailing  out  of  a  disabled  plane. 
He  felt  that  his  end  was  near. 

That  German  fighter  followed  him  down 
until  he  was  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  earth,  and  then  he  waved  to  him,  and, 
as  that  American  aviator  said  to  my  cor- 
respondent :  "By  gosh,  that  guy  actually 
smiled  as  he  waved  to  me  and  then  sped 
off  toward  his  airfield.  He  was  actually 
protecting  me !  He  had  shot  my  plane 
down,  but  he  didn't  try  to  shoot  me.  After 
that  experience,  I  can  believe  in  human 
brotherhood  and  love  and  good  sportsman- 
ship— :and  those  things  I  feel  are  a  pretty 
big  part  of  real  religion!" 


Another  boy  wrote  me  of  a  burial  service 
his  captain  had  conducted.  They  were 
burying  fifteen  of  our  own  men  and  also  | 
two  German  boys  who  had  been  killed  in 
Italy  on  top  of  a  mountain.  When  it  came 
to  the  Germans,  who  were  left  to  the  last, 
the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  burial  turned 
to  the  captain  and  said :  "Sir,  shall  we  fire 
a  salute  over  the  Huns?" 

"I  was  standing  by  as  a  p^rt  of  the  burial 
squad  and  heard  what  the  captain  replied.^ 
He  said:  'Yes,  sergeant,  that  German  boy 
is  simply  some  German  mother's  son,  some 
German  wife's  husband,  some  German  girl's 
sweetheart.  We  have  no  hatred  for  a  dead 
foe.  He  was  simply  doing  his  duty  as  he 
saw  it.  Yes,  fire  a  salute  for  the  German 
boy!' 

"We  fired,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  if  I 
had  been  firing  at  something  I  was  trying 
to  hit  I  would  have  missed,  for  my  eyes 
were  so  darned  full  of  tears  that  I  couldn't 
see  anything.  I  never  in  all  of  my  life  had 
so  much  respect  for  an  American  officer  as 
I  had  for  my  captain  that  day  when  he  said 
that.  It  made  me  proud  that  I  was  an 
American,  proud  that  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  proud  that  I  belong  to  a  people  who 
have  the  spiritual  ideal  of  brotherhood  that 
takes  in  the  whole  human  race.  If  I  ever 
found  God  without  a  raft,  as  you  put  it,  I 
found  and  saw  Him  that  day  on  that  moun- 
tain top  in  Italy." 

Poem  Taught  Him  to  Pray 

One  boy  wrote  me  from  Australia  and 
said  that  he  had  found  a  poem  which  would 
answer  my  question,  but  in  introducing  that 
poem  he  sent  a  few  words  of  prose  in  his 
letter : 

"I  don't  pray  that  God  shall  send  me  a 
miracle.  I  don't  exactly  discredit  these 
so-called  miraculous  interventions  we  read 
and  hear  about.  If  some  guys  think  that 
God  turns  aside  the  clouds,  drives  back  the 
winds,   sends  rain  and  fog-banks   and  sea 
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TN  the  above  you  see  five  members  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  religious  groups  in  the 
1  service.  It  is  the  "NORTH  ATLANTIC  WING  PRAYER  SQUADRON,"  and  is  made 
up  of  men  and  women  serving  in  the  frozen  wastes  of  Labrador,  Iceland,  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland. Originated  last  December  by  Chaplain  William  V.  Morgan,  the  Prayer  Squadron 
does  not  have  prayer  meetings  as  sucb,  but  enlists  its  membership  in  the  pledge  to  pray  at  least 
once  each  day  "for  world-wide  spiritual  revival,  for  those  in  command  of  our  armed  forces,  for 
our  chaplains  and  comrades  in  service,  and  for  loved  ones.''  Many  pilots  have  mounted  their 
membership  cards  prominently  in  their  cockpits;  the  Squadron  is  especially  popular  with  the 
pilots  who  fly  the  Atlantic  in  bombers.  Chaplains  meet  the  planes  as  they  return  from  missions, 
and  often  the  pilot  calls  the  crew  out  of  the  plane,  new  members  are  signed,  and  brief  "Thanks, 
God!"  prayers  are  made  for  the  safe  return.  Chaplain  Morgan  aims  at  a  membership  of  3,000; 
more  than  half  that  number  had  been  pledged  at  the  time  information  was  sent  us.  The  Squadron 
produces    an    attractive    little    monthly    paper,     in    which     members    tell    of    their     experiences. 


gulls,  that's  O.  K.  with  me.  Maybe  He 
does.  But  my  mind  just  doesn't  work  that 
way.  My  mind  responds  to  this  poem 
(which  was  published  in  The  Link).  I 
clipped  it  and  keep  it  in  my  notebook  next 
to  my  Bible,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  'found  God  without  a  raft'  through 
this  poem: 

Almighty  and,  all-present  Power, 

Short  is  the  prayer  I  make  to  Thee. 

I  do  not  ask  in-  battle  hour 
For  any  shield  to  cover  me. 

The  vast  unalterable  way 

From  zvhich  the  stars  do  not  depart 
May  not  be  turned  aside  to  stay 

The  bullet  flying  to  my  heart. 

I  ask  no  help  to  strike  my  foes, 
1  seek  no  petty  victory  here; 


The  enemy  J  hate  I  know 
To  Thee  is  also  dear. 

But  this,  I  pray:  Be  by  my  side 

When  death  is  drawing  through  the  sky. 
Almighty  God,  who  also  died, 

Teach  me  the  way  that  I  should  die. 

Then  my  correspondent  added:  "That's 
the  way  I  have  learned  to  pray.  That  poem 
was  written  by  Hugh  Brodie,  a  sergeant 
in  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force,  who,  I 
understand,  was  killed  a  few  weeks  after 
he  had  written  it.  He  didn't  ask  for  any 
special  intervention,  any  more  than  he 
would  have  asked  that  God  change  the 
planets  and  stars,  but  that  boy  had  found 
God  just  the  same — and  so  did  I,  thrcugh 
his  poem." 


LOOKS  AT  TEMPTATION 


LET  us  begin  by  introducing  ourselves. 
i  I  am  a  doctor.  You  are  a  service 
man.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  without  doubt 
a  most  important  man ;  you  have  been  asked 
to  defend  America  and  all  that  America 
stands  for.  We  believe  that  America  is  one 
of  the  finest  nations  in  the  world.  America 
is  our  home. 

You  have  another  very  important  calling. 
You  are,  or  will  be,  one  of  the  future 
fathers  of  our  nation.  Some  one  now  in  the 
armed  forces  will  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Among  you  will  be  judges, 
legislators,  engineers,  educators,  clergymen 
of  the  future.  But  more  important  than 
that  is  the  fact  that  you  will  be  the  fathers 
of  the  coming  generation. 

The  responsibility  that  you  have  is  great. 
First,  you  are  the  defenders  of  our  land, 
and  secondly,  you  are  to  father  the  future 
children  of  America. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  a  very 
important  matter.  I  am  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  temptation.  It  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject, and  I  hesitate  to  speak  because  you 
have  heard  excellent  lectures  by  your  medi- 
cal officers.  Let  me  say  that  in  uniform  all 
men  in  the  armed  service  look  well.    You 
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are  attractive,  you  are  healthy,  and  your 
very  position  makes  you  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  men. 

During  warfare  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
hysteria.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  lose 
their  heads.  You  are  away  from  home 
and  the  restraining  influences  of  home  life. 
You  will  be  tired,  and  you  will  have  in- 
sufficient rest.  You  may  be  drinking  when 
otherwise  you  would  be  sober.  When  men 
are  away  from  home,  they  are  subject  to 
great  temptations  and  the  thought  comes, 
"Nobody  will  know,"  or  "Nobody  cares." 

The  fact  is  that  your  sweetheart  cares, 
your  mother  cares,  your  friends  care.  The 
war  may  soon  be  over,  and  when  you  re- 
turn to  your  home  it  is  well  to  return  with 
a  strong  body  and  good  character.  You 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  be  moral 
or  immoral,  and  your  folks  back  home  will 
probably  not  know  what  your  conduct  is. 

The  Healthiest  and  Happiest 

But  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question, 
Does  it  pay  to  be  moral  f  As  a  physician, 
I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  men:  those  who 
have  been  moral  in  their  conduct,  those 
who  have  been  moderately  bad,  and  those 
who  have  gone  to  ruin  completely.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  moral  man  is  the 
healthiest  and  happiest  of  them  all.  Your 
medical  officers  have  informed  you  abun- 
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dantly  about  the  danger  of  diseases,  of 
habits  that  destroy  your  health  for  life. 
But  I  am  impressed  with  the  moral  issues 
involved. 

The  happiest  and  most  enduring  mar- 
riages occur  when  a  man  can  honestly  face 
his  bride  and  know  within  himself  that  he 
has  "been  absolutely  virtuous  and  the  bride 
can  say  within  herself  that  she  has  the 
same  record. 

When  this  war  is  over  you  will  return 
to  your  home,  you  will  return  to  civilian 
life.  Work  will  be  hard  to  find  in  many 
instances.  You  will  need  all  the  backbone 
and  stamina  that  anyone  has  ever  possessed. 

If  you  go  through  this  war  strengthened 
and  unscathed,  you  can  face  anything  after 
the  war.  If  you  are  strong  and  go  through 
this  war  and  the  temptations  of  war  suc- 
cessfully, all  subsequent  problems  will  be 
mere  easily  mastered.  When  you  return 
to  civilian  life,  you  will  have  the  inspira- 
tion of  healthy  children. 

Wish  They  Could  Stait  Over 

To  me  as  a  physician,  a  great  many  con- 
fessions have  been  made.  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  people  tell  me  of  things  of 
which  they  were  ashamed.  I  have  heard 
many  people  say  they  wished  they  could 
live  their  lives  over  again.  When  the  past 
has  been  uncovered  the  simple  truth  is  this : 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  they  have  gone 
wrong. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  avoid  such  moments 
of  weakness. 

Here  are  three  simple  rules: 

First,  take  no  liquor.  If  you  are  in  a 
difficult  position,  simply  ask  for  a  glass  of 


ginger  ale  or  other  harmless  beverages. 
Second,  choose  your  companions  with 
care.  In  every  group  of  people  there  are 
two  types— one  group  gravitates  toward  the 
Church  and  all  that  the  Church  stands  for ; 
the  second  group  gravitates  toward  the 
tavern  and  everything  that  the  tavern  rep- 
resents. Choose  the  better  group.  Get 
acquainted  with  the  chaplain.  He  is  your 
friend  at  all  times ;  consult  him  often.  At- 
tend services  often. 

Important  to  Keep  Occupied 

The  third  thing  you  can  do  to  preserve 
your  health  and  your  virtue  is  this:  keep 
occupied.  Whether  you  walk,  or  whether 
you  read,  or  whether  you  play  games,  you 
are  keeping  yourself  occupied,  and  that  is 
extremely  important. 

In  this  war  you  are  fighting  for  the 
things  that  call  for  a  strong  spiritual  nature. 
Remember  that  every  hour  and  every  min- 
ute there  are  millions  of  people  praying  for 
your  preservation  and  your  safe  return. 
Remember  that  your  mother,  your  friends, 
or  perhaps  your  unknown  future  wife,  is 
praying  for  your  safety.  You  are  not  alone 
— 3^our  Christian  friends  follow  you  con- 
stantly in  their  prayers. 

Remember  too  that  some  day  you  will  be 
a  father.  Some  virtuous  girl  is  going  to 
become  the  mother  of  your  children.  Per- 
haps your  child  will  be  greater  than  you 
are.  If  you  are  worthy,  your  son  may  be  a 
President,  a  judge,  a  clergyman,  a  leader 
of  men.  Seek  by  all  fair  means  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  strong.  So  live  that  your  future 
heme  may  be  the  most  perfect  place  in  this 
world ! 


0N  the  first  day  of  the  Sicilian  invasion  our  amphibious  forces  had  to  traverse 
rough,  treacherous  seas  until  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  scheduled  landing. 
Then  suddenly  the  stormy  weather  ceased,  the  heavy  seas  fell  into  a  perfect 
calm.  Officers  and  their  crews  peering  through  the  misty  morning  gratefully 
said,  "It  is  a  miracle!"  ...  So  shall  come  at  last  the  end  of  this  altogether  too 
long  war,  with  victory  for  the  right  and  the  creation  of  a  real  peace,  and  it 
shall  come  as  surely  as  the  rainbow  in  all  its  glory  follows  the  rain. 

—Chaplain  A,  M.  Witucer,  Jr. 


By  CPL.  LEROY  C.  BROWN 

Camp  A  tterbury,  Ind. 
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"FT1HIS  is  a  heck  of  a  time  to  be  re- 

X  stricted  to  barracks !"  growled  Ser- 
geant Hogue  as  he  flopped  on  the  foot  of 
someone's  bunk. 

"Right,"  grunted  Corporal  Evans,  "it's 
bad  enough  to  be  restricted  anytime.  *But 
on  Saturday  night,  that  takes  the  cake." 

"Yeah,  and  me  promising  to  take  that 
babe  I  met  at  the  Roof  last  Saturday  night 
to  a  party  tonight."  The  Sergeant 
shrugged.  "Well,  it's  all  off  now.  I'll 
just  have  to  call  her  and  explain  how  it  is, 
but  I  can  just  see  her  shaking  her  pretty 
head  and  saying,  'Oh  yeah?  Just  another 
GI  excuse!' " 

"Just  how  come  we  got  restricted?" 
asked  the  Corporal. 

Sergeant  Hogue  sighed  at  the  memory. 
"Remember  how  scummy  we  were  when  we 
got  in  from  the  infiltration  course  yester- 
day morning?  Well,  we  got  the  barracks 
plenty  dirty.  I  detailed  some  men  and 
they  cleaned  it  up  in  good  shape.  Then 
before  we  went  on  the  hike,  I  detailed  that 
new  private  who  came  in  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  see  that  nobody  messed  it  up  before 
inspection.  I  knew  he  wasn't  going  on  the 
hike  so  I  thought  he  might  as  well  police 
the  barracks."  - 

"What  happened?"  asked  Evans. 
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"When  we  came  in  off  the  hike,  Sergeant 
Quinn  from  Barracks  A  was  grinning  like 
a  Cheshire  cat,  and  informed  me  with  great 
delight  that  we  were  restricted  for  tonight. 
I  didn't  believe  it  at  first,  'cause  I  knew  I 
had  left  that  kid  to  keep  things  in  shape. 
But  when  I  found  we  had  four  demerits 
against  us,  I  blew  my  top." 

"What  excuse  did  the  guy  have?" 
"When  I  jumped  him  about  it,  he  didn't 
say  much,  just  looked  at  me.  That  made 
me  madder  than  ever.  Finally  he  said,  *I 
was  called  to  the  First  Sergeant's  office.  I 
can't  be  two  places  at  the  same  time,  Ser- 
geant.' Then  he  turned  and  walked  away 
while  I  was  still  talking.  I  saw  him  at 
chow  a  while  ago.  That's  why  I'm  waiting 
here  now.    I  want  to  have  it  out  with  him." 

A  FEW  soldiers  straggled  into  the  bar- 
racks and  went  to  their  bunk  areas.  Among 
them  Sergeant  Hogue  saw  his  man.  "Hey 
you,  soldier !"  he  yelled.    "Come  over  here." 

The  private  turned.  "Do  you  mean  me, 
Sergeant?" 

"Yeah,  y^a !  I  was  looking  right  at  you, 
wasn't  I?" 

"My  name  is  Private  Hale." 

"All  right  then,  Private-  Hale.  I  want 
a  full  and  complete  explanation  as  to  how 
come  we're  restricted  tonight.  That  is,  if 
you  don't  mind  my  asking,"  he  added  with 
broad  and  pointed  sarcasm. 
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Hale  paused  before  the  Sergeant.  "Okay. 
Here's  how  it  was.  ■  When  I  was  called  to 
the  First  Sergeant's  office  I  told  him  you 
had  detailed  me  to  keep  the  barracks  clean. 
He  asked  me  if  it  was  clean,  and  I  told  him 
it  was.  Then  he  put  me  to  work  on  another 
detail.  My  idea  is  that  somebody  from  an- 
other barracks  must  have  walked  through 
here  with  muddy  shoes  after  crawling  the 
infiltration  course." 

Sergeant  hogue  bristled,  "i  don't 

want  your  ideas  and  I  don't  like  the  cocky 
way  you  talk  either.  If  you  had  done  what 
I  told  you  we  wouldn't  be  restricted  to- 
night !'"  :  . 

"It's  bad  enough  to  be  restricted  without 
arguing  about  it,  Sergeant." 

"Now  I  suppose  a  private  is  telling  me 
to  shut  up !  I'm  plenty  darn  mad,  soldier, 
and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it !" 

Sergeant  Hogue  was  getting  white 
around  the  eyebrows — a  sure  sign  of 
trouble,  as  men  in  his  platoon  well  knew. 
Hogue  was  a  six-footer  and  plenty  husky. 
He  was  noted  for  his  short  temper — espe- 
cially with  privates  who  could  look  him  in 
the  eye  without  flinching.  The  Sergeant 
didn't  like  that.  He  liked  for  his  men  to 
be  submissive  and  not  talk  back. 

Private  Hale  stood  about  five-ten,  brown 
and  lean,  and  cool  as  a  cucumber.  The 
soldiers  gathered  around.  It  was  a  perfect 
set-up  for  some  fun. 

The  sergeant,  fairly  teeming  with  anger, 
moved  a  step  nearer  the  private,  his  fist 
clenched. 

"Easy,  old  man,"  warned  Corporal  Evans, 
laying  a  hand  upon  the  sergeant's  shoulder, 
"remember  where  you  are." 

"That's  just  it,"  blurted  Hogue,  shaking 
the  corporal's  hand  from  his  shoulder,  "I 
can't  forget  where  I  am.  I'd  be  in  town 
if  it  wasn't  for  this — this  fresh  rookie.  He 
needs  a  lesson,  and  I'm  going  to  give  him 
one.     My  date's  queered  but  here's  wishin' 


him     a     pleasant     week-end     in     camp !" 

The  sergeant's  fist  shot  out  at  Hale's 
chin  but  the  private  side-stepped  quickly 
and  at  the  same  time  landed  a  crushing 
counter  blow  to  the  jaw.  The  sergeant's 
knees  buckled  and  he  went  to  the  floor  in 
a  heap.  . 

"Jeepers !"  gasped  a  soldier  standing 
nearby.    "What  a  wallop !" 

On  the  floor  Sergeant  Hogue  caressed 
his  aching  jaw  with  a  hand  and  glared  up 
through  bushy  ej^ebrows  like  a  man  sur- 
prised at  a  thunderbolt.  '  Then  he  leaped 
up  and  rushed  forward  like  an  angry  bull, 
swinging  a  haymaker  that  missed  its  mark 
by  a  foot.  This  left  him  completely  off 
balance  and  wide  open. 

"I  hate  to  do  this,  Sarge,"  breathed 
Private  Hale  between  set  teeth,  "but  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  language  you  can 
understand!"  He  gave  with  a  left  to  the 
chin  and.  a  solid  right  to  the  solar  plexus. 
Sergeant  Hogue  crumpled  like  a  rag  doll. 

Corporal  Evans  leaped  to  the  sergeant's 
prone  figure.  "Out  like  a  light,"  he  said. 
"Here,  somebody  give  me  a  hand  and  we'll 
carry  him  to  his  room."  Private  Hale 
bent  down,  and  the  two  of  them  managed 
to  convey  the  husky  Hogue  to  his  quarters. 

"Sorry  this  had  to  happen,  Corporal," 
said  Hale  when  they  had  deposited  the 
inert  figure  on  his  cot. 

Evans  shot  him  a  quick  glance.  "For- 
get it,  kid,"  he  said. 

OUTSIDE,  the  soldiers  gathered  around 
Hale,  offering  congratulations: 

"It's  nothing  to  be  proud  of,"  said  Private 
Hale  glumly.  "We  ought  to  be  fighting 
the  Germans  and  Japs  instead  of  scrapping 
among  ourselves." 

"Where'd  you  learn  to  punch  like  that?" 
demanded  a  soldier. 

"Yeah,"  chimed  in  another,  "if  I  had  a 
wallop  like  that,  I'd  challenge  Joe  Lewis!" 

"I'm  middle-weight  champ   cf  my  heme 
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state,"  said  Hale,  modestly.  "I'd  have  told 
the  sergeant,  but  it  seemed  he  wanted  to 
do  most  of  the  talking.  I  hope  he  isn't 
badly  hurt." 

"Oh,  he'll  be  all  right,"  spoke  up  a  private 
first-class.  "When  he  comes,  out  of  it, 
he'll  take  a  couple  of  snorts  of  fire-water 
and  go  back  to  sleep.",         .   ' 

"Drinks,  does  he?"  asked  Hale. 

"Like  a  fish." 

"That's  no  good  for  a  fighter^ — in  the 
ring  or  on  the  battlefield  either,"  said  Hale, 
slowly  shaking  his  head. 

PRESENTLY  Private  Hale  walked  back 
to  Sergeant  Hogue's  room  and  tapped  on 
the  door. 

"Come  in,"  called  Hogue,  and  the  private 
swung  open  the  door  to  find  his  unhappy 
sparring  partner  groggily  sitting  on  the 
foot  of  his  bunk,  staring  dejectedly  at  the 
floor. 

Hale  cleared  his  throat.  "Just  wanted 
you  to  know  there's  no  hard  feelings  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Will  you  shake,  Sarge?" 

Hogue  didn't  look  up.  "If  that's  all  you 
got  to  say,"  he  growled,  "beat  it!" 

Hale  stood  for  a  moment,  then  moved  to 
the  door.  "Sorry  you  feel  that  way  about 
it,"  he  said. 

"Get  out,  and  stay  out!"  bellowed  the 
sergeant,  in  good  voice  once  again.  Hale 
said  nothing,  but  turned  his  back  and 
walked  through  the  door.  Behind  him  he 
heard  the  door  slam  and  a  key  click  in  the 
lock. 

The  men  in  Barracks  B — Private  Hale 
among  them — spent  the  evening  writing  let- 
ters, reading,  playing  checkers  and  listen- 
ing to  the  radio  until  time  came  for  lights 
out. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  cry 
of  "Fire  !"  rang  through  the  barracks.  The 
hallways  were  filled  with  smoke,  and  sol- 
diers  -were    coughing   while    they    dazedly 


yanked  on  their  pants.  Some  didn't  even 
wait  for  that  formality. 

Outside,  Corporal  Evans  rubbed  his  eyes. 
"Where  the  heck's  the  fire?"  he  yelled. 

Nobody  knew. 

"Is  everybody  out  of  the  barracks?" 
bellowed  the.  corporal  again,  busily  taking 
charge  of  affairs.  "Where's  Sergeant 
Hogue?" 

"Sergeant  Hogue,  sound  off!"  yelled  a 
soldier. 

There  was  no  response. 

"The  fire  may  have  started  in  his  room," 
said  another  soldier,  "and  he's  still  in 
there." 

"Let's  get  him  out,"  said  Corporal  Evans, 
"who's  with  me?" 

"Here!"  said  Private  Hale.  "I  helped 
carry  him  in  and  I'll  help  carry  him  out." 

The  two  soldiers  ran  back  into  the  smoke- 
filled  barracks,  choking  and  sputtering. 
They  stumbled  forward.  "His  door's  the 
first  one  to  the  right,"  coughed  Evans. 

"This  must  be  it,"  called  Private  Hale 
through  the  handkerchief  he  was  holding 
over  his  nose. 

Corporal  Evans  grabbed  the  knob.  "It's 
locked!"  he  cried. 

"I  think  he  locked  it  to  keep  me  from 
coming  back,"  said  Hale. 

1  HE  corporal  pounded  frantically,  calling 
Hogue's  name.  There  was  no  sound  from 
within.  Smoke  was  seeping  out  through 
the  keyhole  and  from  the  crack  from  be- 
neath the  door. 

"Ever  play  football,  Corporal?"  gasped 
Private  Hale. 

"Yeah,  why?" 

"Let's  give  that  door  a  flying  wedge !." 

The  two  ran  back  a  few  steps,  then  +o- 
gether  lunged  at  the  door,  their  full  weight 
behind  their  shoulders.  It  crashed  in  and 
almost  sent  them  sprawling.  They  saw 
that  a  wall  of  the  room  was  blazing,  the 
mattress  and  bed-clothing  were  a  smoulder- 
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ing  crisp.  Hcgue's  unconscious  body  was 
on  the  floor. 

"Quick,  let's  get  him  out !"  said  Corporal 
Evans.  They  hoisted  the  limp  body  and 
between  them  managed  to  stagger  out  of 
the  burning  room.  As  they  reached  the 
outside,  an  ambulance,  which  one  of  the 
soldiers  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
call,  drove  up  just  ahead  of  the  camp  fire 
engines. 

AT  the  hospital  an  examination  showed 
that  Sergeant  Hogue,  although  almost  suf- 
focated from  smoke  and  badly  scorched  by 
fire,  was  not  seriously  injured. 

The  camp  fire  department  saved  the  bar- 
racks, after  considerable  damage  had  been 
done,  but  the  cause  of  the  fire  remained 
secret.  Most  of  the  men,  however,  sus- 
pected it  was  started  by  a  cigarette  care- 
lessly thrown  aside  by  the  sergeant,  who 
was  probably  too  stupefied  with  alcohol  to 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  They  stayed 
awake  most  cf  the  rest  of  the  night  dis- 
cussing it. 

The  next  afternoon,  Sunday,  Private 
Hale  visited  Sergeant  Hogue  in  the  hos- 
pital. "Hew  you  feeling,  Sarge?"  he  asked 
hesitantly. 

Hogue  turned  his  eyes  toward  him,  and 
there  was  a  different  gleam  in  them  now. 
"Pretty  bum,  I  guess."  Then  he  said, 
slowly  and  with  some  effort,  "I  guess  I 
lost  my  head  last  night,  fellow,  but  evi- 
dently you  didn't.  Corporal  Evans  told  me 
all  about  it,  and  I  want  to  thank  you.  I 
guess  this  thing  has  taught  me  some  les- 
sens I  won't  soon  forget — lessons  about  sev- 
eral things."  He  seemed  to  be  having 
difficulty  with  such  humble  speech.  Then 
he  suddenly  extended  his  good  hand.  "Will 
you  press  the  flesh?"  he  demanded. 

"Sure,  you  bet!"  said  Hale.  And  two 
soldiers  of  the  greatest  army  in  the  world 
looked  at  each  other  across  their  clasped 
hands  and  grinned  with  new  understanding. 
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A  blind  man  said, 
"Look  at  the  kikes." 
And   I   saw 

Rosenwald  sowing  the  deeds  cf  culture  in 
the   Black  Belt. 

Michelson  measuring  the  odysseys  of  in- 
visible worlds, 

Brandeis  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to 
the  Constitution, 

Boas  translating  the  oneness  cf  mankind. 

A  blind  man  said, 
"Look  at  the  dagos." 
And   I  saw 

La  Cuardia  shaping  the  cosmos  of  pyra- 
mided   Manhattan, 

Brumidi  verving  the  Capitol  frescoes  cf 
"Washington  at  Ycrktown," 

Caruso  scaling  the  Alpine  ranges  cf  drama 
with  the  staff  of  song, 

Toscanini  enchanting  earthward  the  music 
cf  the  spheres. 

A  blind  man  said, 
"Look  at  the  chinks." 
And  I  saw 

Lin  Yutang  crying  the  World  Charter   in 

the  white  man's  wilderness, 
Dr.  Chen  charting  the  voyages  of  bacteria 

in  the  Lilly  Laboratories, 
Lu  Cong  weaving  plant-tapestries  in  the 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  interpreting  the 

Orient  and  the  Occident. 

A  blind  man  said, 
"Look  at  the  niggers." 
And  I  saw 

Black     Samson     mowing    down     Hessians 

with  a  scythe  at  Brandywine, 
Marian    Anderson    bewitching    continents 

with  the  talisman  of  art, 
Douglas     hurling     philippics     cf    freedom 

from  tombstones, 
Private     Brooks    dying    at     the     feet     cf 

MacArthur  in  Bataan. 

By  MELVIN  B.  TOLSON 
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IN  this  war  much  is  at  stake  for  re- 
ligion. One  of  the  Four  Freedoms  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  for  which  we  contend 
is  Freedom  of  Religion.  Religion  is  basic 
in  American  life  and  fundamental  to  our 
survival  as  a  strong  people. 

In  this  division  a  religious  life  will  be 
considered  the  normal  life  for  all  personnel. 

I  commend  regular  habits  of  church  at- 
tendance. Our  ambition  is  to  have  every- 
one in  at  least  one  church  service  each 
week.  This  is  not  simply  to  achieve  a 
record,  but  to  maintain  a  life. 

Command  Responsibility  :  Experience 
shows  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  re- 
ligious program  has  a  direct  relation  to 
the  attitude  and  practice  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  There  will  be 
no   compulsory   church   attendance.     How- 


ever, to  attend  religious  services  is  part  of 
an  officer's  leadership. 

I  commend  the  practice  of  all  personnel 
carrying  a  Prayer  Book  or  a  Testament. 
One  can  be  secured  which  just  fits  the 
pocket,  on  request  from  the  chaplains.  It 
may  be  very  valuable  when  one  is  isolated 
from  the  chaplain,  in  peril,  or  in  sudden 
need    of    spiritual    help. 

In  view  of  our  positive  religious  em- 
phasis, ridicule  or  disrespect  of  a  man's 
religious  habits,  devotions  or  church  at- 
tendance, will  not  be  tolerated.  Personal 
epithets  or  disparaging  comments  will  not 
be  permitted.  It  is  the  duty  of  Officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  to  prevent 
ridicule  or  disrespect  in  barracks  or  else- 
where. 

Chaplains  :  I  am  holding  the  chaplains 
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UST  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  many 
chaplains  are  acting  as  our  efficient 
agents  in  the  distribution  of  THE  LINK, 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  list  at  the 
right.  This  magazine  is  sent  free,  in 
whatever  quantities  ordered,  to  chaplains 
who  request  it  for  distribution  to  service 
men  and  women.  While  no  distinction 
whatever  is  made  between  chaplains 
whose  churches  financially  support  the 
Service  Men's  Christian  League  and  those 
which  do  not,  you  will  note,  by  the 
asterisks  before,  the  church  names  just 
how  many  denominations. are  regularly 
contributing  to  make  this  service  possible 
to   whomsoever    asks    for   'the    magazine. 
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Commanding  General  at  Ft  Leonard  Wood 
commends  "religious  life  as  the  normal 
Hie"    for    all    personnel    in    his    command 

of  this  division  to  very  high  standards. 
They  have  a  very  grave  responsibility  with 
such  a  high  percentage  of  teen-age  men 
and  an  average  age  of  only  21.9  years. 

The  chaplains  are  more  than  morale- 
builders  ;  morale-building  is  every  officer's 
duty.  The  primary  function  of  chaplains 
is  to  be  ministers  of  religion  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  this  command. 

In  order  to  do  this  work  most  effectively, 
the  chaplains  are  training  with  the  men — 
going  into  the  field,  living  with  the  troops, 
getting  close  to  them,  understanding  their 
psychology. 

Although  the  chaplains  will  be  in  the 
field  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  must  have  adequate  time 
for  professional  preparation. 

The    chaplains    are    devoting,    and    will 
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continue  to  devote, 
long  and  intense 
hours  in  counseling 
men  who  come  to 
the  chapel  offices, 
particularly  in  the 
evenings. 

Choirs:  Choirs  are  desirable  in  each 
chapel.  This  necessitates  time  for  re- 
hearsals. Commanding  officers  should  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  interested  men  to  at- 
tend rehearsals  with  minimum  interruption 
in  training. 

The  religious  life  of  this  command  is 
fundamental.  I  invite  the  co-operation  and 
loyalty  of  every  officer  and  enlisted  man 
in  maintaining  it. 

— F.   B.    Prickett 
Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  Army 
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*  United  Presbyterian    .  .  .' 39 

*  National  Baptist 31 

'Evangelical 29 

*  United  Brethren 24 

*  Reformed  in  America 20 

*  Salvation  Army 17 

'African   M.   E 14 

*  Church  of  the  Nazarene 14 

Cumberland   Presbyterian    ....  12 

Unitarian    .  .  .  .     10 

•Colored   M.   E 10 

Jewish    8 

Evang.  Mission  Covenant  ....  7 

'Church  of  Cod 4 


Universaiist     

Christian  Science    .... 
"Free    Methodist    

United  Baptist 

Christian   Reformed    .  . 
'Asso.   Ref.   Presbyterian 

Assembly  of  Cod 

Latter  Day  Saints   .  .  .  .  . 
'A.  M.  E.  Zion 

Evangelical  Free 

Friends 

Reformed  Episcopal 

Swedish  Baptist , 

'Seventh  Day  Adventist  . 

Primitive    Baptist 

Bible   Presbyterian 

Independent  Baptist  .  .  . 
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WEBSTER'S  definition  is:  "Shavetail, 
n.  Soldiers*  slang.  A  recently  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant ;— ■humorously  so 
called  with  allusion  to  the  young  unbroken 
army  mules." 

Maybe  every  soldier  and  sailor,  some- 
time or  other,  wishes  he  could  be  commis- 
sioned. But  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
and  the  Army's  gold  bar  is  no  exception. 
It  is  definitely  no  fun  to  be  a  shavetail. 

To  study  the  definition: 

First  :  *'A  recently  appointed  second 
lieutenant/'  The  nine-month  birth  of  an 
army  officer  is  the  most  painful,  the  most 
emotionally  upsetting  birth  known  to  civil- 
ized man.  For  three  months  you  must 
pass  a  series  of  qualifying  tests  and  ex- 
aminations, and,  after  a  personal  interview 
with  a  general,  sit  on  your  fanny  biting 
your  fingernails  for  a  month  or  so,  awaiting 
your  turn  to  go  to  Officers'  Candidate 
School.  After  the  orders  are  published  and 
rescinded  at  least  twice,  off  you  go— to  the 
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By  Chaplain  Raymond  £.  Mnsser 

* 

wrong  OCS.  If  you  want  infantry,  you'll 
get  aviation ;  if  you  want  aviation,  you'll 
get  armored  command. 

Then  comes  the  fullest,  the  unhappiest, 
the  hardest  ninety  days  of  your  life.  If 
you  are  a  "Ninety-Day  Wonder"  you  are 
then  made  a  shavetail.  You  are  given  a 
check  for  $250  and  stood  over  with  a  stick 
until  you  spend  it  all  for  clothes — when 
you  had  meant  to  be  married  on  half  of  it. 
You  are  then  sent  to  some  camp  (maybe 
after  some  battle  training)  where  you  are 
over  age  and  certainly  not  wanted.  The 
company  has  its  experienced  officers,  so 
you  are  given  a  corporal's  job  to  do — for 
the  third  three  months. 

Second:  "Humorously  so  called."  The 
shavetail  is  the  mule's  father  of  the  com- 
pany, if  you  get  what  is  meant.  The  EM 
will  call  you  "Corporal"  behind  your  back 
and  an  extra  long  "Sir"  to  your  face,  and 
the  sound  of  "Lieutenant"  when  the  older 
officers  address  you  has  something  the  mat- 
ter with  its  pronunciation.  Gags  like, 
"Why  do  they  put  gold  bars  on  second 
lieutenants?  So  they  can  tell  them  from 
officers"  and  some  much  worse  are  told  and 
guffawed  at.  No  one  fully  accepts  you 
until  you  have  proved  your  ability  for 
leadership — so,  actually,  you  are  neither 
fish  nor  fowl,  O  nor  EM.  The  understand- 
ing chaplain  comes  around  and  just  sits 
near  you  to  give  you  comfort.  Your  situa- 
tion is  humorous  to  everyone  except  your- 
self. 
Third  :  "Young."    Young  men  with  new 
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money  marry,  inevitably.  So  the  shave- 
tail appears  at  camp  with  a  girl-wife. 
Worn  out  by  OCS,  battle  training,  and  a 
three-day  honeymoon,  you  arrive  in  camp 
with  a  commission,  $250  worth  of  new 
clothes,  and  a  wife.  You  are  emotionally 
unfit  for  your  new  duty,  and  your  allegiance 
and  interest  are  divided  between  the  new 
job  and  the  new  wife.  You  thought  officers 
went  to  work  at  0900  and  got  off  at  1630. 
You  get  up  at  0500  and  off  at  2130,  and  try 
to  live  with  the  wife  in  a  $75-a-month  fur- 
nished room  in  town.  For  three  months 
you're  hardly  worth  a  corporal's  pay  to  the 
army,  and  all  through  this  interneship  you 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  Section  VIII.  No 
one,  positively,  can  out-cuss  nor  out-gripe 
a  shavetail ! 

Fourth  :  "Unbroken."  One  learns  by 
doing.  It  isn't  as  easy  to  give  orders  out  in 
front  or  to  teach  a  class  as  it  is  to  obey  and 
listen.  The  shavetail  must  be  broken  to 
the  harness  of  an  officer's  confidence  and 
leadership,  and  it  is  done  by  menial  duties. 


Fifth  :  "Army  mule"  You  know  how 
the  army  song  goes :  "We  do  all  the  work, 
said  the  shavetail."  How  true!  say  the 
shavetails.  Every  obnoxious  detail  in  the 
company  is  given  him.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant is  the  assistant  to  the  captain,  thus 
the  name  "in  lieu  of  the  tenant,  or  holder." 
The  second  lieutenant,  a  relatively  recent 
creation  of  the  army,  is  assistant  to  the 
assistant.    You,  sir,  are  the  army  mule. 

If  you  have  the  patience  to  wait  and  the 
courage  to  work,  enough  of  both  to  last 
out  these  three  periods — examination, 
school,  interneship— you  are  now  a  full- 
fledged  officer  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army,  as 
coveted  and  responsible  a  position  as  any 
American  has  in  the  war  effort. 

Don't  let  the  trials  and  tribulations 
frighten  you  off :  it's  worth  the  cost.  After 
three  months  as  a  freshman  shavetail  the 
gold  bars  begin  to  glitter;  in  that  time 
again  they  sometimes  turn  to  silver ;  and  in 
another  half-year  they  may  even  double. 

Let  yourself  go,  Looo-tenant! 


INVADERS  WORSHIP — A  truck  radiator  forms  the  background  of  the  altar  for 
U.  S.  Coast  Guardsmen  and  Marines  taking  part  in  divine  service  on  the  crowded  deck 
of  an  LST  en  route  to  the  invasion  of  a  Pacific  enemy  base.     (U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Photo) 


I'VE  often  wished  for  the 
chance  to  write  and  tell  you 
what  I  thought  of  you!  Now 
that  the  chance  is  mine,  I  find 
that  the  things  I  most  want  to 
say  are  too  big  for  words. 

Since  you  went  away  I've 
thought    of    you    a    thousand 
times,  I  guess.    You,  Terry — 
my,  what  a  debating  colleague 
you  were !    I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  you  get  into  debates  with  the  C.  O. 
— or  is  that  idea  good  only  for  those  car- 
toons entitled,  "This  Ain't  the  Army"  ? 

And  you,  Vic,  for  whom  I  almost  yelled 
my  lungs  sore  when  you  made  a  touchdown. 
Now  you're  playing  against  the  Zeros — 
and  I'm  cheering  louder  than  ever,  believe 
me. 

You,  Mason,  who  used  to  play  the  piano 
so  beautifully  that  even  the  tough  boys 
forgot  to  call  you  sissy — you  were  wounded 
at  El  Alamein.  Anyway  and  always  your 
music  shall  live  in  our  hearts.  Your  sacri- 
fice is  even  more  inspiring  to  us  than  those 
great  symphonies  you  love. 

And  you,  Max,  who  had  the  wild  dream 
that  everyone  chuckled  at,  the  great  desire 
to  be  "an  honest,  good,  unselfish  politician" 
— you  were  On  Bataan.  But  I  think  you 
should  know  that  every  one  of  your  college 
classmates  is  remembering  seriously  now 
3'our  ideal,  and  is.  grimly  determined  to  do 
his  part  in  making  our  government  a  true, 
sane,  unselfish  institution. 
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MARY  HALE 

You,  Stubb,  who  painted 
that  awe-inspiring  mural  for 
the  college  hall — now  you  are 
in  camouflage,  "painting  with 
a  purpose,"  as  you  wrote  home. 
Yes,  and  a  mighty  purpose  it 
is!     Different — but  mighty! 

Then    there's    George,    who 
plans  to  be  a  medical  mission- 
ary some  day.     But  he  feels 
that  our  fight  on  the  mission  field  and  the 
present  fight  are  the  same — a  struggle  to 
gain  for  all  people  the  chance  to  live. 

You  pass  before  me  in  my  imagination 
now — fine,  strong,  capable,  promising — and 
you  make  me  want  to  humble  myself  be- 
fore you  and  say  "Thank  you,  sir."  You 
with  whom  I've  had  such  fun,  from  whom 
I've  learned  so  much  about  how  to  get- 
along  with  people;  you  who  took  us  to 
parties,  with  whom  we  had  those  first  dates  ; 
you  who  explained  that  complicated  algebra 
problem  to  me  in  nothing  flat,  and  you  for 
whom  I  ran  my  legs  off,  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  our  high  school  paper — :from 
you  fellows  I  got  most  of  my  ideas  about 
decency  and  fair  play  and  perseverance  ,and 
discipline  and  friendship.  What  \  am, 
therefore,  I  largely  owe  to  you,  my  friends 
— and  what  I  shall  be  I  also  owe  to  you, 
who  are  giving  me  a  chance  to  live  and 
learn  and  build  a  better  world. 

In  The  Link,  Mildred  Nichols  wrote 
you  about  six  months  ago,  and  .  told  •  you 
what  we  were  doing  while  you  are .  away. 
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Honestly,  ..there  is  almost  nc  job  that  we  are 
not  at  least  willing  to  try !  ,•  They  are  fun — 
and,  of  course,  hard  work  too;  but  when 
wte  remember  you  and  what  you  are  doing, 
they  seem  mighty  easy.  What  all  of  us 
"girls  that  you  left  behind"  would  like  for 
you  to  know  is  that  whatever  we  are  doing, 
wherever  we  are,  we  do  not  forget  for  a 
minute  what  you  are  doing  for  us:  We  are 
proud  of  you — very  proud.  But  more  than 
that,  we  are  grateful  to  you — grateful  for 
cur  own  sakes,  and  for  our  children's  sakes. 
Because  you  are  nobly  carrying  what 
you  have  to  bear,  we  too  are  more  con- 
cerned about  cur  duty  as  citizens  of  our 
nation — and,  more  important,  as  citizens 
of  the  whole  world.     We  shall  not  fail  to 


do  our  part,  even  as  you  are  doing  yours 
now  on  the  battlefield. 

Sp,'  when  miles  between  us  stretch  cut 
terribly  long,  when  days  are  lonely  and  mis- 
erable, when  life  seems  so  cheap  because  it 
is  being  given  so  freely,  when  you  feel  that 
maybe  no  one  cares  what  happens  to  you, 
after  all — remember  us,,  the  girls  you  left 
behind.  Remember  that  we  are  there  with 
you  in  spirit,  with  you  during  every  awful 
minute,  during  every  trying  day — and  we 
are  just  awaiting  your  return  to  express 
our  appreciation  in  person ! 

Editor's  Note:  In  case  you  feel  moved  by 
the  courtesies  of  correspondence  to  reply 
to  Mary  Hale,  Mr.  Service  Man,  your  letters 
mill  be  welcome.  Address  her  in  care  of 
The  Link,  1703  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


-«$     KIDDING   TEE   EXPERTS     ►*- 


»  Ycu  can  tell  an  apprentice  seaman  by 
his  look  of  great  alarm. 

You  can  tell  a  petty  officer  by  the  chevies 
on  his  arm. 

You  can  tell  a  lieutenant  by  his  man- 
ners, dress  and  such. 

You  can  also  tell  an  ensign — but  you 
sure  can't  tell  him  much. 

»  "Jack,  dear,"  said  the  bride,  "let  us  try 
to  make  the  other  people  think  we've  been 
married  a  long  time." 

"All  right,  honey,"  came  the  reply,  "but 
do  you  think  you  can  carry  both  suitcases  ?" 

»  Two  young  ladies  were  seated  side  by 
side  on  the  resort  hotel  porch.  One  read 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  "The  Man  Without 
a  Country" ;  the  other  looked  wearily  about 
the  girl-infested  place. 

"Oh,"  sighed  the  first  with  tender  sym- 
pathy, "could  anything  be  sadder  than  a 
man  without  a  country?" 

"Yes,"  the  other  replied  gloomily,  "a 
country  without  a  man  !" 

»  Soldier :  "Sorry,  Buddy,,  but  I'm  look- 
ing for  a  little  financial  succor  again." 


Buddy :  "Sorry,  Pal,  but  you'll  have  to 
keep  looking.  I'm  not  the  little  financial 
sucker  I  used  to  be." 

»  Visitor :  "Boy,  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
body with  a  little  authority." 

Apprentice  seaman :  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?  I  have  about  as  little  authority  as 
anybody." 

»  In  the  Third  Naval  District,  following 
the  custom,  male  officers  call  WAVES  by 
their  last  names.  The  practice  became 
somewhat  demoralizing  when  a  WAVE 
yeoman  arrived.  Her  last  name  was 
Darling. 

»  British  bombers  were  over  Berlin,  the 
sirens  were  screaming  and  people  were 
racing  for  the  shelters. 

"Hurry  up!"  cried  the  housewife  to  her 
spouse. 

"I  can't  find  my  false  teeth !"  called  the 
befuddled  and  tardy  husband. 

"False  teeth!"  returned  the  exasperated 
wife.  "What  do  you  think  they're  drop- 
ping? Sandwiches?" 


"Killing  in  Battle-Is  it  Murder?" 

Some  months  ago  we  raised  this  query  and  invited  one  and  all  to  take  a  shot 
at  it.  We're  aware  that  the  question  may  appear  pretty  academic  to  a  fellow 
remote  from  the  grim  business  of  war.  But  to  the  man  forced  to  wield  a  bay- 
onet or  toss  a  grenade  or  release  a  blockbuster  it  is  pretty  real — especially 
if  he  be  a  Christian  eager  to  keep  his  conscience  clear  of  guilt.  These  four 
replies,  taken  from  many  sent  in,  reveal  how  Christian  service  men  are  thinking. 


By  Pvt.  Frank  N.  Pohorlak 
Fort  Bragg,  N.   C. 
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ILLING  in  Battle— Is  it  Murder?" 
is  but  one  of  many  complex  prob- 
lems of  evil.  A  careful  canvass  of  the 
Scriptures  on  this  theme  will  show  the 
answer  to  be,  NO ! 

If  war  were  contrary  to  God's  intention 
He  would  stop  it — or,  better  yet,  never 
allow  it  to  start.  If  it  is  contrary  to  His 
purpose  and  He  is  powerless  to  stop  it, 
then  He  is  no  God. 

Evil  is  necessary  to  God's  purpose  or 
it  would  not  be  here.  God  planted  "a 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  There 
were  not  two  trees,  one  good  and  one  evil. 
You  cannot  know  good  apart  from  evil, 
and  the  experience  of  evil  is  given  to 
mortals  to  humble  them.  It  serves  to 
make  them  dependent  on  God  instead  of 
independent  of  Him. 

Almost  all  problems  can  be  resolved  at 
Calvary.  When  reviewing  the  crucifixion, 
the  saints  prayed,  saying  that  "Herod  and 
Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together, 
for  to  do  [to  Christ]  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done"  (Acts  4:27,  28).  Notice  that  not 
one  of  these  had  actually  done  the  crucify- 
ing, yet  the  soldiers  who  did  are  not  even 
mentioned.  The  reason  is  obvious.  They 
were  soldiers  acting  under  orders  of  the 
authorities  to  whom  they  were  subject. 
They  killed  Him  but  were  not  guilty,  while 
those  who  did. not  actually  drive  the  nails 
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or  pierce  His  side  were  said  to  be  guilty. 

The  ,  analogy  is  clear.  My  government 
is  at  war.  As  a  citizen,  J  am  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  my  government.  As 
a  soldier,  I  am  told  to  defend  my  country 
against  all  enemies  whomsoever.  If  this 
entails  killing,  it  is  not  murder.  To  God's 
judgment  the  heads  of  governments  will 
have  to  answer  for  their  decisions,  just  as 
Herod  and  Pilate  had  to  answer  with  ref- 
erence to  Christ.  I  will  not  be  guilty  of 
murder  any  more  than  the  soldiers  who 
were  ordered  to  put  Him  to  death. 

The  soldier  who  pulls  the  trigger  on  a 
gun  at  the  order  of  his  government  is  no 
more  guilty  of  murder  than  is  he  who 
pulls  the  switch  on  the  electric  chair  at 
the  behest  of  the  State. 


By  Cpl.  I.  R.  Norris, 
Chanutc  Field,  III. 

I  CAN  understand  perfectly  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  confronting  those 
who  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  I  commit  murder  when  I  kill  in 
battle?"  I  am  not  at  the  front  yet,  but 
anticipating  the  time  I  will  be  there,  I 
have  searched  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  query. 

If  the  cause  for  which  we  fight  were 
one  of  aggression,  for  greed  or  for  a  per- 
sonal gain  of  any  kind,  then  that  question 
would  be  harder  to  answer.  But  since  we 
are  fighting  to  protect  our  own-  Christian 
civilization,  and  to  give  to  the  children  of 
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the  very  men  we  shoot  a  share  of  that 
Christian  fellowship  and  the  everlasting 
peace,  I  can't  consider  my  actions  as  acts 
of  murder  but  rather  think  of  them  as 
necessary  evils  that  have  to  be  practiced  in 
order  to  bring  about  in  the  world  a  better 
understanding  and  a  lasting  peace  for  which 
Christ  died. 

It  is  along  these  lines  of  thought  that  I 
have  come  to  the  point  of  understanding, 
and  my  prayer  is  this :  "Dear  God,  here 
stand  two  men  opposing  each  other  in 
mortal  combat,  neither  hating  the  other  but 
each  fighting  for  a  cause  his  government 
deems  as  wise.  Thy  will  be  done,  and, 
though  our  lives  both  be  given,  may  the 
right  triumph  and  peace  come  from  our 
conflict.  And,  if  the  world  is  peaceful 
and  God-loving  after  either  or  both  of  us 
are  gone,  then  we  will  neither  have  died 
in  vain — and  I,  at  least,  will  have  done  my 
Christian  duty." 


Thomas    E.    Iddixgs    S.F.2/c 
Camp  Thomas,  R.  I. 

ONE  word  misunderstood  may  upset  a 
whole  philosophy.  That  has  been 
the  case  with  the  English  Bible's  transla- 
tion of  the  Sixth  Commandment,  which 
in  our  common  version  reads,  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill." 

The  correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is,  "Thou  shalt  do  jn?  murder." 
Sensitive  spirits  base  their  whole  philoso- 
phy upon  the  words  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
By  a  grievous  mistranslation  into  English 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  any  destruction  of  human  life 
is  prohibited  by  the  Sixth  Commandment. 

Murder  is  a  special  class  of  killing. 
It  is  born  of  personal  passion,  the  ex- 
"  pression  of  hatred,  revenge,  greed,  jeal- 
ousy or  fear.  Jesus  made  it  clear  that 
murder  is  the  fruit  of  sin  in  the  individual 


heart,     of    personal    hatred     for    another. 

Does  the  state  violate  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment when  it  executes  a  criminal? 
No,  for  that  kind  of  killing  is  a  judicial 
act  of  organized  society,  designed  for  the 
safety  of  the  whole  body.  Justice  and 
righteousness  may  demand  that  trans- 
gressors of  the  law,  local  and  world-wide, 
should  be  put  to  death  in  order  to  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  innocent. 
The  soldier,  like  the  hangman,  is  an  in- 
strument of  society  in  exercising  its  pri- 
mary right  of   self-preservation. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "'Why  It  Is 
Right  for  a  Christian  to  Fight?"  Dr. 
Robert  C.  McQuilkin,  president  of  the 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Bible  College,  states : 
"It  is  clear  that  God  who  commanded 
murderers  to  be  slain  could  not  give  a 
command  never  to  take  life.  God  also 
commanded  Israel  to  kill  Canaanites.  .  .  . 
In  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  Christian  should  go  to  war,  we  never 
should  quote  the  command  'Thou  shalt 
not  kill'  as  having  anything  to  do  with  it." 

All  because  of  the  mistranslation  of 
the  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,"  many  sensitive  spirits  have  been 
deeply  troubled  by  this  war.  They  have 
conceived  of  our  brave  soldiers  as  violators 
of  the  eternal  law,  and  as,  in  effect, 
murderers.  Whereas  in  truth  they  are 
ministers  of  justice,  executing  the  clear 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  They  fight  to 
break  the  power  of  humanity-hurting  evil 
forces  in  the  world.  The  mud-smeared 
soldier  in  the  jungle  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  robed  judge  in  civilian  life. 

As  Jesus  dealt  with  the  law  against 
murder — using  in  the  original  the  "mur- 
der" word,  not  the  "kill"  word — He  went 
as  usual  to  the  center  of  the  matter.  He 
saw  murder  as  an  evil  purpose  in  the 
heart.  Striking  deeper  than  Moses,  to 
the  spirit  behind  the  act,  He  proclaimed 
the  higher  law  cf  love.     It  is  in  his  heart 
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that  a  man  becomes  a  murderer ;  and,  in 
God's  sight,  he  may  be  such  without 
striking   a   blow. 

As  we  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  present 
world  war,  we  need  to  understand  that 
only  a  new  purpose,  a  new  principle,  a 
new  power  can  enable  us  to  win.  Jesus 
offers  that  purpose,  that  principle,  that 
power.  As  men  and  women  come  under 
the  mighty  sway  of  His  teachings  and 
His  life  and  His  death,  they  will  be  fit 
for  the  great  era  of  transformed  life 
amongst  mankind  which  He  envisaged.  For 
that  peace  we  have  right  to  fight 


By  Pvt.  Max  F.  Hasenauer 
APO,  Seattle,  Wash, 

THE  Bible,  which  is  the  Word  of  God, 
reveals  with  unusual  significance  both 
a  Moral  and  a  Spiritual  law.  These  laws 
have  more  to  do  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  daily  living  than  most  of  us  realize. 
To  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  "Does  a  Christian  in  battle  com- 
mit murder?"  we  need  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  laws  and  the  duties 
outlined  by   them. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Moral  law. 
This  law  consists  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, given  by  God  to  Moses  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  It  was  given  to  accomplish 
two  major  objectives:  (1)  To  protect  a 
nation  or  people  from  aggression;  and 
(2)    to  maintain  order  among  themselves. 

To  enforce  this  Moral  law,  God  pro- 
posed, sanctioned  and  commanded  that  an 
army  be  organized  for  the  job.  Bible 
history  records  many  instances  of  God's 
people  being  forced  to  wage  war  against 
aggressors  who  were  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  neighboring  countries. 
Living  according  to  this  Moral  law,  they 
were  often  under  obligation  to  kill  at  the 
command  of  their  leaders,  who-  recognized 


their  responsibility  to  God  and  their  coun- 
try. 

For  this,  the  people  were  not  held  guilty 
of  murder.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
commended  for  doing  their  just  duty 
against  evil-doers.  God  has  always  held 
the  rulers  and  those  in  authority  responsi- 
ble for  their  country  and  the  people  over 
whom  they  rule.  The  moral  these  people 
observed  this  Moral  law  and  remained  true 
to  God,  the  greater  became  their  safety 
and  security  as  a  people.  This  same  law 
has  been  carried  out  down  through  the 
ages  and  is  still  God's  method  of  keeping 
order  in  the  world. 

All  of  us  appreciate  the  external  pro- 
tection of  the  policeman  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, who  is  pledged  to  protect  us  against 
lawlessness  even  to  tb*^  extent  of  killing- 
criminals  who,  if  it  v.  ere  not  for  these 
guardians  of  law  and  order,  would  prey 
upon  us.  Soldiers  of  a  nation  fighting  to 
protect  its  people  from  aggression  are  in 
the  same  category  as  the  policeman. 

At  no  time,  however,  did  God  require  a 
soldier  to  carry  out  orders  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  for  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  ag- 
gressor. The  true  soldier  is  to  be  faithful 
to  his  God-given  order,  and  carry  it  out 
as  a  necessary  responsibility  against  an 
evil  way  of  life.  But  he  must  not  h£te, 
lest  in  doing  so  he  forget  his  purpose  and 
become  as  guilty  as  the  aggressor  in  shed- 
ding innocent  blood. 

This  law  of  the  Spirit  was  also  given 
to  us  by  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son. 
In  Jesus,  God  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
and  living  way.  Those  of  us  who  follow 
Him  are  governed  by  the  Spiritual  law 
from  within,  even  as  the  Moral  law  gov- 
erns the  world  from  without. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a 
soldier  can  be  true  to  both  the  Moral*  and 
Spiritual  laws  of  God,  consider  Robert  E. 
Lee.  :  General  Lee,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate armies  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
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a  devout  Christian  and  worshipped  God 
with  all  his  heart.  But  his  side  lost.  On 
the  surface  this  situation  looks  quite  per- 
plexing, but  let  us  examine  Lee's  attitude 
both  during  and  after  the  war. 
•  Said  he :.  "We  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
a  kind  God  who  will  do  for  us  what  is 
best,  and  mere  than  we  deserve."  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  war  he  was  asked  if 
he  was  still  hopeful  of  results.  "At  pres- 
ent I  am  not  concerned  with  results,"  he 
replied.  "God's  will  ought  to  be  our  aim, 
and  I  am  quite  content  that  His  designs 
should  be  accomplished  and  not  mine."  As 
he  prayed  with  his  fellow-soldiers  in  arms, 
he  unfailingly  included  his  enemy  in  prayer. 
Even  though  his  armies  met  defeat, 
General  Lee  was*  victorious.  His  example 
teaches  us  that,  first,  a  Christian  can  be 
a  Christian  on  the  field  of  battle  as  in 
any  other  walk  of  life;  and  second,  that 
it  is  important  for  a  soldier  to  be  devoted 
to  God  and  led  by  His  Spirit. 

This  same  law  is  playing  a  similar  part 
in  the   lives   of  many   soldiers   today   who 


are  pressing  forward  in  the  same  spirit 
of  warfare  as  did  General  Lee  and  many 
others.  Have  there  been  failures  and  mis- 
takes? Yes,  many  of  them,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  more  will  be  made.  Therefore  let 
us  seek  God's  forgiveness  and  guidance 
along  the  way,  which  is  a  Christian's  com- 
fort, courage  and  hope. 

Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  these  laws 
and  their  proper  function.  Should  the 
Moral  law  decline  from  its  purpose  in  our 
own  land,  disorder  would  result.  In  like 
manner,  should  the  Spiritual  law  be  neg- 
lected, hope  and  vision  would  diminish 
and  morals  would  deteriorate. 

As  Christians,  we  shall  do  well  to  go 
forward  in  faith — giving  all  diligence  to 
our  God,  our  country,  and  our  duties  as 
soldiers.  And  let  us  not  bear  the  armour 
of  the  aggressor  against  our  aggressing 
foe,  but  rather  let  us  be  armed  with  the 
laws  of  God.  Only  in  being  thus  armed 
shall  we  be  able  to  accomplish  a  just  pur- 
pose and  fulfill  the  duty  that  brought  us 
into  our  country's  service. 


Hg[     CRACKING  WISE     fa* 


»  These  definitions  are  worth  musing 
over.  Bigotry,  says  Bishop  Washburn, 
is  "being  down  on  something  you're  not 
up  on." 

»  Fanaticism  is  defined  by  Santayana 
as  "Redoubling  your  efforts  when  you 
have  forgotten  your  aim." 

»And  sin  is  explained  as  "whatever 
weakens  your  reason,  impairs  the  tender- 
ness of  your  conscience,  obscures  your 
sense  of  God,  or  takes  away  your,  relish 
for  spiritual  things." 

3*  We  need  more  Vitamin  B  in  Class  A 
religion- 
s' It's  a  wise  bride  who  knows  whether 
it's  Cupid  or  the  Draft. 


»  Absence  makes  the  war  grow  longer. 

»  Nothing  recedes  like  success: 

»  In  the  end  the  things  that  count  are 
the  things  you  can't  count. 

»  A  good  Christian  is  a  fellow  who  al- 
ways leaves  you  with  a  good  taste  in 
your  heart. 

»  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone 
— nor  for  a  denomination. 

»  He  who  pitches  too  high  won't  get 
through  the  song. 

» A  broken  character  doesn't  knit 
easily. 

»  Gossip  is  the  art  of  saying  nothing 
in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  unsaid. 


"Not  our  will  but  Thine"  is 
still  the  model  prayer.  Are 
we  good  enough  to  utter  it? 


"THE   VICTOR"  is  the  title 

of  the  striking  picture  re- 
produced at  the  left.  Paint- 
ed by  Lieut.  Francis  Bouger- 
eau,  a  direct  descendent  of 
the  French  artist  of  the 
same  name,  the  painting  hangs 
above  the  altar  of  Chapel  9 
at  Camp  Adair,  Ore.  It  por- 
trays Christ  rising  trium- 
phant from  the  tomb.  Roman 
soldiers  in  the _  foreground 
depict  His  enemies,  while  in 
the  background  are  members 
cf  America's  armed  forces 
and  a  family  representing 
the     great     American     home. 

U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo 


A  HUNGRY  man's  stomach  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  a  lecture  on  vitamins. 
Neither  can  the  ambitions  of  some  nations 
be  stopped  by  a  lecture  on  peace.  Force 
is  the  only  language  understood  by  them. 
They  must  be  taught  by  that  same  means. 
Wars  are  a  necessary  evil,  and  apparently 
must  be  waged  as  long  as  men  do  not  see 
the  futility  of  forcing  a  decision  by  such 
means. 

From  what  follows  in  this  article  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  Allies  will  win.  They  will.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  I  do  not  think  that  wars 
are  unproductive  of  some  good.  They  are. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  do  not  think 
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it  important  which  side  wins  in  this  war. 
I  do.  With  the  principles  at  stake  as 
enunciated  by  Allied  spokesmen,  there  must 
and  will  be  but  one  victor — the  Allies. 

General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff,  said  that  there  must  be  "overwhelm- 
ing force"  used  so  that  "absolute  freedom" 
may  be  the  lot  of  subjugated  peoples  every- 
where. We  cannot  quarrel  with  this.  We 
are  not  waging  this  war  because  we  like 
war.  It  was  thrust  upon  us  by  our  enemies. 
No  one  who  has  seen  the  series  of  films 
entitled  "Why  We  Fight"  can  come  to 
any  other  conclusion. 

In  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"The  eyes  of  Christendom  are  upon  us,  and 


By  PVT.  FRANK  N.  POHORLAK 

Uotirit  (ju  in* 

THEN  WE  ALL  LOSE! 


our  honor  as  a  people  is  become  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be  taken  care 
of.  If  we  give  up  our  rights  in  this  con- 
test, a  century  to  come  will  not  restore  to 
us  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  we  shall  be 
stamped  with  the  character  of  poltroons 
and  fools.  Present  inconveniences  are, 
therefore,  to  be  borne  with  fortitude,  and 
better  times  expected." 

All  wars  are  not  wrong  or  God  would 
not  have  encouraged  His  people  to  wage 
them  on  many  occasions.  Wars  do  settle 
some  things — when  our  standards  of  right 
and  wrong  is  the  criterion.  If  we  are 
judge,  jury,  witness,  defense  and  prosecu- 
tion, the  verdict  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
I  am  merely  asking  us  to  remember  that 
our  standards  of  right  and  wrong  and  those 
of  God  may  be  at  variance. 

To  Bring  Us  "About  Face" 

Perhaps  He  willed  this  present  contest 
that  we  might  restudy  our  purposes,  re- 
shape our  desires,  and  renew  our  zeal  to  see 
equity  for  all.  Perhaps  He  has  allowed 
our  vaunted  peace  structure  to  shake  so 
that  everything  about  it  that  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  right  would  be  revealed 
as  being  too  unstable  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build  an  enduring  peace  for  all.  God's 
justice  does  not  bind  Him  to  respect  bound- 
ary lines  drawn  on  a  map  by  mortals  who 


carve  up  a  world  as  though  it  were  theirs. 

As  a  Christian  my  perspective  must  per- 
force be  different  from  those  who  do  not 
profess  to  be  Christian.  If  I  cannot  bring 
my  faith .  and  convictions  to  bear  on  the 
problems  facing  me  in  the  generation  in 
which  I  live,  I  may  well  ask  myself  the 
pertinent  question :  What  do  I  possess  more 
than  those  who  do  not  embrace  Christian 
principles  ? 

The  suggested  solution  is  not  new  and 
is  not  meant  to  be  novel.  It  is  just  one 
we  haven't  tried  yet.  While  forcing  aggres- 
sor nations  by  war  to  right  the  wrongs 
they  have  done,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
ideal  method  of  arbitrating  differences, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  war. 

Nations  Reap  as  They  Sow 

The  problems  facing  this  generation 
were,  for  the  most  part,  not  made  by  us. 
They  were  left  by  those  of  other  eras  who 
refused  to  think  through  the  consequences 
of  their  thoughts  and  acts.  They  thought 
we  could  sow  hate  and  reap  peace,  sow 
deceit  and  reap  sincerity,  sow  lies  and  reap 
truth,  sow  repudiated  promises  and  reap 
the  confidence  of  the  ones  duped,  that  we 
could  sow  the  seeds  of  war  and  reap  the 
fruit  of  peace.  They  seemingly  were  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  whatsoever  any  na- 
tion sows,  that  shall  a  nation  also  reap. 

History  teaches  us  that  war  always  termi- 
nates in  one  of  three  results :  ( 1 )  Victory 
for  one  and  defeat  for  the  other,  (2)  A 
compromise  with  neither  satisfied,  or  (3) 
Integration  through  a  new  solution.  The 
first  two  have  been  discredited  by  bitter 
experience.  The  third  sounds  like  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  mediating  differences. 
We  shall  examine  it  later. 

In  private  papers  written  in  September 
of  1862,  we  find  one  by  Lincoln  on  "A 
Meditation  on  the  Divine  Will."  It  was 
the  opinion  of  a  lonesome  man,  distilled 
from  countless  nights  of  prayer  and  pacing 
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the  study  floor  of  the  White  House  during 
those  terrible  war  years.     He  wrote : 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great  contests 
each  party  claims  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God.  Both  may  be,  and  one  must  be, 
wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and  against  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  In  the  present  Civil  War 
it  is  quite  possible  that  God's  purpose  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  purposes  of  either  party; 
and  yet  the  human  instrumentalities,  working  as 
they  do,  are  the  best  adaptation  to  effect  His 
purpose.  I  am  almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is 
true;  that  God  wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that  it 
shall  not  end  yet.  By  His  mere  power  on  the 
minds  of  the  now  contestants,  He  could  either 
have  saved  or  destroyed  the  Union  without  a 
human  contest.  Yet  the  contest  began.  And 
having  begun,  He  could  give  the  final  victory  to 
either  side  any  day.     Yet  the  contest  proceeds. 

In  every  war  each  side  invariably  claims 
that  the  Deity  is  espousing  its  cause.  This 
simplifies  the  problem  of  how  to  pray  in 
their  war;  they  simply  pray  for  victory, 
on  the  theory  that  God  is  on  their  side. 
We  face  the  problem  of  how  to  pray  in  our 
war.  If  we  have  not  learned  our  lesson 
from  previous  wars  we  may 
have  another,  and  go  to  the 
bitter  school  of  experience 
until  we  get  a  passing  grade 
from  Him  who  has  a  purpose 
in  this  war. 

Well,  how  shall  we  pray? 
There  are  but  three  ways. 
First,  we  can  pray  for  victory. 
Yet  this  has  not  worked,  for 
no  matter  who  wins  a  war  it 
leads  to  trouble.  Second,  we 
can  pray  for  peace.  But  this 
has  not  worked  either.  One 
has  but  to  look  at  the  last 
effort  to  see  how  badly  it 
failed.  There  is  but  one  way 
to  pray — and  that  is  that  God 
shall  win  over  both,  that  He 
shall  have  the  victory.  Let 
us  pray  that  God,  out  of  this 
conflict,     shall     bring     both 


Author  of  this  stimulating 
article j  Pvt.  Frank  N.  Poh- 
crlak,  taught  in  junior  high 
schools  in  Cleveland ;  was  a 
radio  commentator  in  Texas; 
and,  following  his  conver- 
sion in  1933,  has  taught  in 
Bible  conferences  and  con- 
tributed to  religious  press; 
is   a   member    of    S.M.C.L. 


parties — ourselves  as  well  as  our  enemies 
—to  the  place  He  has  reserved  for  us  in 
His  plan. 

It  is  conceded  that  this  is  not  an  easy 
prayer  to  -pray.  It  may  mean  that  we,'  as 
well  as  bur- enemies,,  must  do  some  repent- 
ing for  our  national  sins.  It  may  mean  a 
genuine  mind- about-face,-  a  repentance  on 
the  part  of  every  citizen  of  every  nation. 

But  such  an  attitude  will  surely  place  us 
where  God  can  do  something  with  us. 
National  pride,  the  feeling  that  all  the 
wrong  is  on  the  enemy's  side  and  all  the 
right  is  on  ours,  will  only  lead  us  into  sins 
quite  as  bad  as  those  we  so  hate  in  our 
enemies.  "Not  our  wills,  but  Thine  be 
done"  is  still  the  model  prayer  for  nations 
as  well  as  for  individuals. 

This  has  invigorated  my  spirit  and  given 
surcease  to  my  soul  for  the  trying  days 
ahead :  the  Disposer  of  the  universe  has  a 
purpose  in.  this  conflict.  It  will  be  good  to 
watch  Him  work  it  out  and  to  have  a  part 
in  helping  Him  work  it  out. 

The  worth  of  a  captain  is 
not  known  as  long  as  he 
stands  on  the  bridge  of  his 
ship  anchored  to  a  pier  in  a 
quiet  harbor.  It  is  in  the 
stress  and  strain  of  storms 
that  the  true  worth  and  value 
of  men  and  ships  are  revealed. 
So  out  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  the  storms  sweep- 
ing over  the  world  may  we 
find  a  renewed  and  unflag- 
ging faith  in  the  Deity  and 
a  willingness  to  walk  in  His 
ways.  He  who  marks  the 
sparrow's  fall  will  mark  the 
fall  of  every  soldier  of  every 
nation  and  some  day  justify 
His  acts  with  His  creation. 
This  alone  is  the  conquest 
which  conquers:  for  faith  in 
His  faithfulness. 


By  IVAN  M.  GOULD,  General  Secretary 
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BOUGAINVILLE  MEMOIR— Chaplain  William 
H.  McCorkle  examines  his  "tin  hat"  which  was 
pierced  by  a  Jap  machine-gun  bullet  when  he 
landed  zvith  the  marines  on  Cape  Torokina.  At 
the  ti/me  this  memento  was  made,  the  chaplain 
was    helping    a    wounded    marine    on    the    beach. 
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BY  the  time  this  issue  of  The  Link  is 
in  your  hands,  the  revised  Handbook 
of  the  S.M.C.L.  will  be  ready.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  It  states  the  function 
and  purpose  of  the  League  and  describes 
how  units  operate  at  home  and  abroad. 
Copies  are  given  free  to  chaplains  and  lead- 
ers (potential  or  actual)  of  League  units. 

The  reports  from  chaplains  this  month 
indicate  that  the  S.M.C.L.  is  doing-  more 
business  than  usual  at  the  old  stand.'  At 
one  of  the  far  outposts  of  the  United  States 
is  Chaplain  T.  R.  Gabrielsen.  We  asked 
him  about  his  League.    His  reply  follows : 

"We  have  about  100  members,  all  of 
whom  have  signed  the  pledge  and  are  active 
in  the  organization'.  We  feature  the  serv- 
ice  men   at   the    Sunday   evening    service, 


which  is  turned  over  to  them.  This  very 
popular  service  includes  a  half -hour's 
chorus  sing  and  has  something  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  swing. 

"Following  this  part  of  the  service,  devo- 
tionals  are  led  by  one  of  the  GI's  and  then 
we  discuss  the  week's  Topic,  taken  from 
The  Link.  The  Topic  discussion  invari- 
ably develops  into  a  real  concerted  bull  ses- 
sion, which  we  try  to  keep  on  the  subject 
and  which  does  bring  out  a  great  deal  of 
individual  thinking. 

"Last  night's  session  was  most  interest- 
ing and  very  fundamental  in  its  theology. 
(We  were  using  the  last  topic  in  the  De- 
cember Link,  'God's  Gift.')  The  men  in- 
sisted on  the  thought  that  Christ  came  to 
save  sinners  and  that  it  was  up  to  us  as 
individuals  to  accept  Him  and  live  Chris- 
tian lives  thereafter. 

"For  social  doings  we  have  had  one 
banquet,  held  at  the  Methodist  Church  and 
at  which  we  had  the  assistance  of  25  girl 
hostesses  to  help  make  the  evening  enjoy- 
able ;  you  see,  our  boys  have  not  been  in 
the  company  of  women  for  months,  having 
been  in  the  Aleutians,  so  it  was  quite  a 
great  event.  After  the  banquet  came  a 
program  of  entertainment  and  talks  by 
Pastor  Appenzellor  and  our  own  Division 
Chaplain,  Lt.  Col.  Reuben  Curtis. 
-  "Another  social  event  sponsored  by  our 
S.M.C.L.  unit  was  a  trip  down  to  the  beach 
in  busses    (to  a   Salvation  Army   U.S.O., 
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directed  by  Major  Hill)  where  we  had  a 
swim,  games,  a  wiener  roast,  and,  it  being 
Sunday,  vesper  services.  - 

"On  Christmas  Eve,  14  of  our  members 
joined  with  a  large  choir  which  sang  at  the 
post  theatre  for  the  midnight  service,  and 
we  also  sang  Christmas  carols  at  our  own 
camp  service. 

"Our  members  also  use  tract  display 
pouches  in  the  company  area  as  well  as  on 
board  ship  when  we  have  been  under  move- 
ment. 

"We  work  our  S.M.C.L.  group  with  a 
representative  for  each  company  and  a 
battalion  leader  for  each  battalion.  The 
battalion  leaders,  together  with  the  League 
president  and  secretary,  form  the  steering 
committee  for  the  whole.  Cpl.  David  P. 
Peterson  is  president  and  Cpl.  Alfred 
Moss  is  secretary.  During  the  Battle  of 
the  Aleutians,  the  boys  assembled  for  group 
prayer  meetings  when  they  were  not  able 
to  get  together  with  the  larger  group." 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  League  units  become  a  regular  part 
of  the  religious  program  in  camps  and 
naval  stations.  At  this  writing,  I  have 
just  come  from  a  visit  to  the  large  and 
important  naval  base  at  Great  Lakes,  111. 
The  score  or  more  chaplains  there  are 
working  under  the  supervision  of  Senior 
Chaplain  John  E.  Johnson. 

These  chaplains  reported  one  of  the  most 
significant  trends  for  religion  in  the  Navy : 
namely,  the  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  small  prayer  and  devotional 
groups  which  meet  informally  just  prior  to 
"lights  out."  Throughout  the  station  these 
small  groups  are  coming  together,  without 
chaplains,  without  formal  organization, 
without  any  pressure.  The  Link  is  their 
guide.  Such  spontaneous  interest  is  close 
to  the  heart  of  religion. 

At  the  Farragut    (Idaho  Naval   Station 


4  ¥    CARD 

(Entitles  bearer  to  membership  in 
Chaplain's  4  F  Club) 


Friendliness 
Fidelity 


Fraternity 
Futurity 


WE  DO  NOT  moralize,  criticise, 
publicise,  catechise  or  hypnotise. 

WE  DO  Ihten,  suggest,  put  you  in 
touch  with  sources  of  help  where 
we  cannot  give*  it  ourselves. 

WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  a  wailing 
wall,  crying  towel,  griping  pit  or 
artificial  shoulders. 

WE  DO  HAVE  an  altar,  a  little 
privacy  and  a  background  of  ex- 
perience in  helping  people  with  per- 
sonal problems. 

CHAPLAIN  SERVICE  is  not  free. 

It  is  provided  by  the  churches  and 
paid  for  by  the  people  through  the 
U.  S.  armed  forces.  You  are  en- 
titled to  it. 

Bring  your  troubles  to  the  Chaplain. 
Office  hours  at  your  convenience. 


the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Chap- 
lain King  Wynkoop  reports  the  formation 
of  the  Waldron  Chapter  of  the  S.M.C.L., 
one  of  the  seven  active  units  there.  He  is 
the  sponsor,  and  modestly  says  that  he 
"more  or  less  takes  a  backseat."  The  ac- 
tive leader  is  a  company  commander ! 

The  average  Sunday  attendance  at 
League  meetings  here  is  about  35.  Typical 
of  the  interesting  meetings  they  have  had 
was  cne  where  the  men  expressed  their 
concern  over  the  degree  of  profanity  being 
used,  not  only  by  the  men  but  by  the  officers 
as  well. 

"We  were  dubious  as  to  what  could  be 
done,"  relates  our  informant,  "but  one  man 
volunteered  to  speak  to  a  certain  officer. 
The  next  Sunday  he  reported  back  that  the 
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officer  had  apologized  for  his  excessive  use 
of  profanity  and  had  promised  to  try  to 
overcome  the  habit. 

"On  another  occasion  we  had  an  inter- 
esting discussion  as  to  the  attitude  we 
should  take  toward  members  of  the  Negro 
race.  We  reached  no  definite  conclusions, 
but  it  started  the  men  thinking  and  pro- 
voked some  sincere  discussion  on  the  prob- 
lems of  race  prejudice." 

To  become  an  active  member  of  the 
group,  each  joiner  is  required  to  introduce 
the  League  to  at  least  one  buddy.  Also, 
Chaplain  Wynkoop  has  taken  the  stand 
that  the  League  should  not  be  an  activity 
independent  entirely  of  the  regular  services, 
but  shall  supplement  them.  .  Membership 
cards  are  presented  whenever  possible  dur- 
ing the  chapel  service  and  the  candidates 
are  asked  to  come  forward  to  the  chancel 
rail. 

This  procedure  we  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  other  .chaplains.  It  unites  the 
whole  religious  program  and  the  League 
finds  its  rightful  place  as  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  the  divine  services.  Accepting 
new  members  of  the  League  in  a  public 
ceremony  at  the  chancel  rail  during  the 
morning  services  is  one  way  to  boost  the 
prestige  of  the  League  and  its  membership. 
Try  it! 

Word  has  just  been  received  about  an 
active  and  energetic  chapter  of  the  League 
at  Camp  White,  Ore.  The  president  is  a 
WAC,  Pfc.  Allen.  Having  served  for  the 
past  few  years  as  a. minister's  assistant,  she 
is  well  suited  to  her  task.  Here  is  what 
President  Allen  has  to  say  regarding  her 
group : 

"With  the  help  of  Chaplain  Gerhart, 
our  S.M.C.L.  unit  got  under  way  a  little 
over  a  month  ago.  Our  membership  is 
about  25,  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  glorious 


POPULAR  PICTURE— In  great  demand  in  the 
services  is  the  painting  of  Christ  by  Sallman,  a 
copy  of  which  is  being  presented  in  the  above 
to  Chaplain  Maurice  M.  Withers  pooh  by  Dr.  John 
M.  Pearson,  chairman  of  the  Service  Men's  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  New  York.  Chaplain  Witherspoon, 
now  chief  of  chaplains  in  the  Third  Naval  Dis- 
trict, was  on  the  U.S.S.  Wasp,  and  until  recently 
was  in  charge  of  recreation  and  morale  in  the 
Aleutians.      He   is   also   an   S.M.C.L.    enthusiast. 


time  together.  We  love  the  weekly  Topics, 
for  they  seem  to  analyze  the  Word  of  God 
in  such  a  thorough  way  that  we  can  apply 
it  to  ourselves. 

"Though  we  are  yet  very  young  in  our 
organization,  and  rather  few  in  number,  we 
have  plans,  visions  and  hopes  of  a  great 
future  ahead,  and  thought  perhaps  you'd  be 
interested  to  know  a  few  things  we  are 
doing  to  increase  in  number,  interest  and 
contact. 

"First,  to  let  others  know  about  our 
League  unit,  we  write  a  weekly  article  for 
our.  camp  paper,  including  invitations,  ex- 
planations, testimonies,  news  and  announce- 
ments of  interesting  programs.  It  has  also 
been  planned  to  contact  every  Protestant 
soldier  and  WAC  on  the  post  with  a  per- 
sonal letter,  giving  all  details  about  our 
League  activities  and  extending  a  hearty 
welcome  to  one  and  all. 

"It  is  our  desire  to  keep  'the  link  be- 
tween the  service  man  and  his  home  church' 
as  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
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tion,  for  we  feel  it  will  encourage  the  pas- 
tors and  folks,  back  home  to  know  ■.  their 
boys  are  keeping  true  to  God  and  will  be 
ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  local 
church  program  upon  .  returning  home. 
When  a  new  member  joins  the  League,  we 
inform  his  home  church  of  this  fact,  and 
then  from  time  to  time  send  reports  on  his 
Christian  progress. 

"The  combinations  of  Topic  discussions 
and  debates,  inspirational  music,  heart- 
touching  prayers  for  one  another  and  the 
souls  whom  God  has  laid  upon  our  hearts, 
plus  the  Christian  fellowship  we  have  to- 
gether, both  in  League  meetings  and  social 
get-togethers,  give  us  unlimited  enjoyment 
and  keep  us  looking  forward  to  the  next 
meeting  with  a  bit  of  impatience!" 

Judging  by  all  indications,  the  S.M.C.L. 
is  "a  natural"  for  hospitals.  The  patients, 
we  are  told,  prefer  The  Link  to  all  other 
reading  matter  offered  them,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  units  among  both  patients  and  per- 
sonnel is  relatively  easy.  We  have  been 
impressed  by  the  inclusive  character  of 
League  membership  in  hospitals. 

For  instance,  Chaplain  Davis  D.  Barber 
at  the  346th  Station  Hospital,  near  Phila- 
delphia, writes :  "Our  League  membership 
includes  officers,  nurses,  WACs,  patients 
and  active  enlisted  men.  It  is  inspiring  to 
see  a  major  and  a  private  appear  on  the 
same  program.  Thus  the  League  is  a 
link'  in  more  ways  than  one." 

Cpl.  Willard  E.  Warrington,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  S.M.C.L.  at  the  33rd  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  North  Africa,  writes:  "Our 
membership  consists  of  approximately  50 
officers,  nurses  and  enlisted  men.  The  en- 
listed men  make  up  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  membership."  At  an  earlier  date,  Cpl. 
Warrington  reported  that  the  unit  had  two 
British  soldiers.     "One  Britisher,"  he  said, 


"was  so  interested  in  the  League  he  plans 
to  establish,  an  S.M.C.L.  unit  in  his  British 
Army  outfit." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Topics 
published  monthly  in  The  Link  are  being 
widely  used.  To  enable  the  editor  to  keep 
these  always  "on  the  beam"  we  appreciate 
information  as  to  which  of  the  Topics  are 
most  appealing,  and  also  what  subjects 
might  be  included  in  future  Topic  Talks. 

Lieut.  Eugene  E.  Giedt,  vice-president 
of  the  74th  Bomber  Squadron's  League  unit, 
supplies  this  list  of  Topics  discussed  by 
his  unit :  How  Can  the  Church  Reach  More 
Young  People? ;  WThat  Protestants  Can 
Learn  From  Catholics ;  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce; Specifically,  What  Can  We  Do 
About  Race  Prejudices? ;  America,  Land  of 
Opportunity — Or  Is  It  ? ;  What  Jesus 
Would  Do  If  He  Were  in  Charge  of  Our 
Prison  System;  What  Is  Salvation?; 
What  Kind  of  World  Peace  Do  We  Want? 

Private  Bill  Robinson,  the  chaplain's 
assistant  with  the  1885th  Engineer  Aviation 
Battalion,  adds  these  to  the  list :  The  World 
Today,  and  Post-war  Problems. 

Chaplain  John  H.  Craven  of  Camp 
Pendelton,  Calif.,  has  many  distinctions. 
While  he  was  a  recruit  chaplain  at  Samp- 
son, N.  Y.,  he  organized  one  of  the  first— 
probably  the  first— unit  of  the  S.M.C.L.  at 
that  naval  station.  As  one  of  the  League's 
"charter  chaplains,"  therefore,  his  recent 
report  is  worth  quoting : 

"We  now  have  about  30  active  members 
in  our  Marines'  unit  of  the  S.M.C.L.,  and 
are  having  good  forum-discussion  meetings 
at  1800  each  Sunday  evening,  This  meet- 
ing, held  in  our  library,  is  preceded  by  a 
thirty-minute    'hymn   sing'   in   the   theatre 
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near  the  library.  We  have  Sunday  School 
at  0830,  and  morning  worship  at  0900, 
thus  totaling  four  services  for  the  day. 

"We  do  not  limit  the  S.M.C.L.  to  the 
discussion  meeting  (where  we  follow  the 
Topic  Talks)  but  endeavor  to  make  it 
reach  out  and  cover  all  phases  of  our  reli- 
gious program. 

"There  are  four  battalions  in  our  regi- 
ment, and  each  battalion  has  four  batteries 
of  artillery.  In  each  battery  (including 
our  Regimental  Headquarters  and  Service 
Battery  in  addition  to  the  battalions)  we 
have  what  we  call  our  S.M.C.L.  representa- 
tive ;  together  these  comprise  our  League 
Council  (17  members)  which  I  can  call 
together  for  planning  our  program.  The 
representatives  within  a  battalion  make  up 
a  committee,  with  the  battalion  H  &  S 
Battery  representative  as  chairman. 

"For  more  detailed  planning,  I  meet  with 
the  battalion  chairman,  whereupon  they 
then  plan  with  their  committee.  Through 
this  organization  we  hope  to  sponsor  dis- 


cussion, Bible  study,  and  prayer  groups 
with  a  battery  or  battalion  when  we  go 
overseas;  these  groups  will  be  "prepared  to 
carry  on  with  or  without  the  chaplain,  who 
obviously  cannot  cover  all  the  regiment. 

"We  have  no  other  officers  than  these 
representatives  and  committee  chairmen.  I 
keep  a  card  (about  6"  by  12"  in  size)  in  my 
file  for  each  battalion." 

Another  chaplain  serving  the  Marine 
Corps  is  Chaplain  Phil  Harold  Grice. 
He  writes : 

"Due  to  difficult  field  conditions  the 
recreational  outlets  on  my  island  station 
are  quite  limited.  Practically  every  eve- 
ning there  is  an  informal  gathering  at  my 
native  thatched-roof  hut  and  we  have  some 
very  interesting  forum  discussions.  Almost 
invariably  in  these  meetings  The  Link  is 
referred  to.  I  have  discovered  the  influence 
of  The  Link  also  in  personal  conferences 
with  my  men.  It  is  giving  them  food  for 
thought  that  is,  as  one  Marine  expressed  it, 
'right  down  my  alley.'  " 


BUCKLEY m  FIELD,  Colorado — For  quite  a  while  now  the  S.M.C.L.  has  been  promoting  discussion 
among  service  men  concerning  the  postwar  world.  An  excellent  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  discussions  are  striking  fire  is  seen  at  this  air  field,  wltere  a  series  of  forum  meetings, 
enlisting  prominent  civilian  speakers  as  well  as  members  of  the  armed  forces,  drew  larger 
attendances  and  stimulated  lively  discussion.  In  the  photo  below  one  of  the  special  guests 
(Regional  Director  John  C.  McCusker  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission)  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  a  verbal  set-to  with  Sgt,  Albert  Masiars  and  Chaplain  Floyd  M.  Reeves,  organiser 
of    the    series.       (Photo    by    AAF    Western    Technical    Training    Command,    Buckley    Field,     Colo.) 
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New  Year's  Day  will  still  be  a  long  way 
off  when  this  is  read.  It  has  taken  us  some 
time  to  hear  from  a  Seabee  group  in  the 
South  Pacific,  but  the  report  is  worth  wait- 
ing for.  On  January  1,  1944,  the  S.M.C.L. 
of  the  44th  Seabees  was  initiated  under  the 
direction  of  Chaplain  Rowland  H.  White. 
Congratulations ! 

Speaking  of  New  Year's  and  the  Seabees, 
we  have  another  report  from  Chaplain  W. 
G.  Smelt zer,  of  the  121st  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion.  This  League  unit  con- 
ducted an  effective  watchnight  service. 
Organized  on  December  14,  1943,  the  unit 
started  off  with  a  membership  of  14.  In 
two  weeks  it  had  more  than  doubled  in 
number.  Chaplain  Smeltzer  has  been  able 
to  purchase  an  excellent  small  piano  which 
the  men  crate  and  carry  along  with  them. 
Sounds  like  an  excellent  project  for  the 
Seabees.  The  officers  of  this  unit  are : 
President  R.  D.  Copeland,  Jr.,  Phm2c; 
Vice-Pres.  Joseph  S.  Roccaforte,  S2c; 
Secy.-Treas.  R.  M.  Hindall,  EMlc.  Chap- 
lain Smeltzer  is  the  advisor,  and  Ens. 
Maurice  Day  is  the  official  pianist. 

Chaplain  Arden  W.  Coe,  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  Navigation  School  at  Hando, 
Texas,  expressed  in  one  short  sentence  an. 
important  evaluation  of  the  League.  "I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  S.M.C.L.  as  a 
demonstration  of  Protestant  unity  in  the 
present  crisis." 

That  is  indeed  a  significant  fact  about 
the  League.  But  this  unity  is  not  uniform- 
ity. That  is  attested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  League  is  being  used  so  flexibly 
by  chaplains  from  so  many  different  de- 
nominations. The  unity  is  further  demon- 
strated by  so  many  churches  supporting  the 
League ;  they  do  so  because  they  subscribe 


so  fully  to  our  primary  purpose — to  win 
men  for  Christ. 

Chaplain  Jesse  D.  Moses,  from  some- 
where out  of  San  Francisco,  tells  how  the 
League  has  helped  in  a  recent  series  of 
revival  meetings  which  he  conducted: 

"I  am  happy  to  report  tremendous  prog- 
ress and  increased  religious  fervor  with  my 
men.  I  am  now  in  the  closing  of  a  two 
weeks'  revival.  The  efforts  of  the  men 
aiding  in  this  meeting  bore  fruits.  The 
results  were  six  candidates  for  baptism.  In 
the  Sunday  evening  service,  after  baptism 
in  the  morning,  they  were  given  the  hand  of 
fellowship  following  the  taking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  There  are  several  more  to 
join  us  before  we  conclude  this  series  of 
meetings. 

"In  each  battery  a  chaplain's  assistant 
has  been  appointed.  Through  this  worker 
the  chaplain  is  able  to  contact  the  men  who 
are  unsaved.  These  assistants  also  serve 
as  leaders  for  the  League.  We  are  work- 
ing on  a  program  of  having  the  League 
meeting  one  evening  and  a  prayer  service 
on  another.  Once  a  month  we  plan  to  have 
a  combined  meeting  of  each  of  the  battery 
units. 

"Letters  are  regularly  written  to  the 
parents,  wives  and  pastors  of  these  men, 
telling  them  of  the  step  they  have  taken." 

Oddc  €uut  S*t*U 

From  time  to  time  something  brand  new 
appears  in  a  letter  from  chaplains  which 
intrigues  us  so  much  we  want  to  pass  it  on. 
For   instance,   Chaplain   Waif   Hamilton, 

the  Assistant  Base  Chaplain  at  the  Syracuse 
Air  Base,  writes :  "We  are  planning  to 
organize  a  Christian  Enlistment  Council  in 
order  to  reach  the  civilian  and  military 
personnel  of  the  base,  both  men  and 
women." 

That  is  all  he  said,  but  such  an  enlist- 
ment council  sounds  like  a  swell  idea  to  us.. 
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Chaplain    Harold    E.    Charles    of    the 

259th  Quartermaster  Battalion  reports  that 
his  League  "now  has  a  membership  of  90 
members.  As  this  organization  gains  in 
strength  its  spiritual  powers  become  more 
magnificent.  We  have  formed  several  com- 
mittees, and  we  have  our  regular  weekly 
meetings  beside  our  Sunday  assemblies." 

At  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Atlantic 
City,  the  League  members  take  their  mem- 
bership and  the  wearing  of  the  "S.M.C.L. 
dog  tags"  seriously.  Says  Chaplain 
George  F.  Pearce,  Jr.:  "We  fine  every 
man  five  cents  who  comes  to  a  meeting 
without  his  'S.M.C.L.  dog  tag.'  Wearing 
it  at  all  times  is  an  excellent  way  to  ad- 
vertise the  League."  Right  you  are,  chap- 
lain, and  the  fine  probably  is  an  effective 
way  to  keep  some  change  in  the  treasury. 

In  closing  "Communique"  this  month  we 
wish  to  make  special  mention  of  Chaplain 


Jackson  B.  Dove  of  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind. 
Not  only  has  he  used  The  Link  and  the 
League  but  he  has  been  able  to  modify  his 
own  plans  in  a  way  that  they  will  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  his  men.  This 
is  his  statement : 

"I  was  using  a  leaflet  for  the  Sunday 
School  at  my  former  station  and  The 
Link  on  Wednesday  for  group  discussion. 
Some  time  ago  two  of  the  men  came  to  my 
office  and  asked  if  the  Topic  Talks  in  The 
Link  could  be  used  for  the  Sunday  School 
lesson  instead  of  the  leaflets.  I  agreed,  and 
now  we  use  Topic  Talks  regularly.  I  have 
on  my  bulletin  'Young  Men's  Christian 
League'  instead  of  'Sunday  School.'  There- 
fore, truly  The  Link  is  a  great  religious 
enhancer.  It  does  more  than  just  serve  as 
a  material  L-I-N-K  for  churches  because  it 
connects,  points  and  causes  men  to  find 
God." 
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"Somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific" 
Dear  Christian  Friends  :  Throughout  the  United  States  the  Protestant 
churches  observed  "Men  and  Missions  Sunday"  on  November  14th.  Here  in 
the  far-away  South  Pacific,  Christian  men  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
remembered  missions  also. 

The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  of  this  base  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  some  way  of  aiding  the  soldier  in  his  Christian  life  and  in  retaining  his 
contact  with  the  "church  back  home."  The  men  heard  about  "Men  and  Missions 
Sunday"  and  thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  try  to  encourage  those  who 
worship  regularly  in  ow  chapel  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  missions  of 
their  churches,  and  decided  that  the  League  would  sponsor  such  an  offering. 

At  two  services  on  November  7th,  League  members  distributed  envelopes  to 
every  man  present.  Each  man  ivas  invited  to  make  an  offering  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. On  the  envelope  he  wrote  the  name  of  his  denomination.  The  results  of 
this  first  endeavor  of  this  kind  were  more  than  gratifying.  The  total  offering  of 
the  day  amounted  to  $212.68  Your  share  in  the  offering  is  herein  contained. 
Seventeen  denominations  were  represented  in  the  offering. 

I  am  certain  that  you  will  join  with  us  in  thanksgiving  that  while  engaged  in 
the  necessary  "mission"  of  war  there  are  many  Christian  soldiers  who  are  greatly 
concerned  in  the  greatest  mission  of  all,  that  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  of  th-e  soldiers  in  this  area  will,  upon  return  to  the  U.  S.,  tell 
many  avid  marvelous  stories  of  the  work  of  Christian  missions.  May  His  King- 
dom's work  continue.— Chaplains  Kenneth  R.  Strom  and  Hellmuth  Reirike. 


DOES  SOME  SHOOTING 


COURAGE  is  the  first  essential  of  a 
soldier.  American  soldiers,  we're 
proud  to  say,  are  daily  revealing  how  much 
of  it  they  really  have.  Courage  is  a  quality 
characteristic  of— though  of  course  not  pe- 
culiar to — the  average  American.  It  flow- 
ers at  its  finest  when  challenged  by  danger. 
It  has  ever  been  true  that,  in  order  to  win 
recruits  for  a  cause,  all  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  represent  it  as  dangerous.  The 
greater  the  danger  the  more  ready  the  re- 
sponse. When  Garibaldi,  the  Italian 
patriot,  urged  men  to  follow  him  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  he  was  asked  by  some: 
"What  have  you  to  offer?" 

''Offer?"  he  replied,  "I  offer  you  danger, 
I  offer  you  hardship,  I  offer  you  long, 
weary  marches,  and  possibly  death!"  He 
never  lacked  for  followers. 

At  the  Siege  of  Toulon,  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  besieging  the  city  held  by  the 
forces  of  Napoleon,  the  British  ships  ob- 
tained direct  fire  on  one  of  the  nearest  bat- 
teries and  h*jrled  their  shots  directly  into 
the  pit.  It  became  so  perilous  that  the 
garrison  mutinied  and  not  a  soldier  could 
be  found  to  go  into  that  battery.  Napoleon 
proved  then  and  there  his  knowledge  of 
men.  He  had  a  large  sign  painted,  on 
which  were  the  words,  "The  Battery  of  the 
Fearless."  He  gave  a  special  decoration 
for  all  who  manned  that  battery.  He  did 
not  lack  for  volunteers  from  the  hour. 

When  we  speak  of  courage  we  naturally 
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think  of  it  on  the  physical  side.  The  world 
is  ever  ready  to  honor  the  man  who  risks 
life  and  limb  for  others.  Is  courage  fear- 
lessness? Not  always.  Some  of  the  most 
courageous  men  were  only  too  willing  to 
admit  that  they  were  afraid  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Courage  is  not  the  absence  of  fear 
but  the  conquest  of  fear.  Many  men  have 
told  me  that  when  facing  danger  they  were 
afraid  of  being  afraid,  afraid  that  they 
might  lose  their  nerve  when  the  testing 
time  came. 

Physical  Lions — Moial  Cowards 

Now,  there  is  not  only  physical  courage 
— which  we  naturally  admire— but  there 
is  moral  courage  also.  Many  men  who 
have  been  physically  courageous  have  been 
moral  cowards.  They  were  afraid  to  stand 
up  for  the  right  when  such  a  stand  ap- 
peared unpopular. 

Think  of  the  courage  of  the  reformer 
who  stands  against  the  public  and  speaks 
out  in  behalf  of  some  great  reform.  Think 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck  by  an  angry  mob 
because  he  dared  to  lift  his  voice  and  pen 
against  human  slavery.  Think  of  the 
courage  of  Wendell  Phillips,  whose  wealthy 
friends  turned  from  him  because  he  dared 
to  rejbuke  the  same  iniquity.  Think  of  the 
courage  of  the  makers  of  our  Constitution, 
who  in  many  instances  went  home  from  the 
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convention  to  be  .mobbed  by  their  constitu- 
ents. The  fact  is  that  all  the  liberties  we 
enjoy  today,  both  civil  and  religious,  have 
been  won  for  us  by  men  and  women  with 
such  high  moral .  courage  that  they  dared 
to  suffer  physical  and  mental  torture  for 
the  sake  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  Bom  of  Loyalty 

Courage  comes  as  result  of  forgetfulness 
of  self.  It  is  born  of  loyalty.  When  one 
is  so  devoted  to  something  outside  of  him- 
self, he  becomes  courageous  without  know- 
ing it.  The  selfish  man  is  at  heart  a 
coward,  in  spite  of  all  his  bluster.  He  is 
afraid  to  be  alone.  Apart  from  that  which 
he  has  gained  through  grasping  selfishness, 
he  knows  that  he  has  nothing.  He  may 
glory  for  a  time  in  wealth,  position,  or  in 
sinful  pleasure,  but  he  knows  that  some  day 
he  must  leave  them  all  behind  and  march 
out  alone  to  meet  his  God.  That  thought 
makes  him  a  coward. 

Courage  comes  as  a  result  of  confidence 
in  something  higher  than  one's  own  feeble 
powers.  For  this  reason,  the  highest  call 
to  courage  comes  in  the  challenge  to  lead 
the  Christian  life,  to  stand  for  the  things 
for  which  Christ  stood,  to  forget  one's  self 
for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  to  be- 
lieve in  God  and  depend  upon  His  leading 
power. 

Life  itself  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  "Struggle."  Because  men  have  been 
obliged  to  strive  against  overwhelming 
odds,  history  is  rich  in  tales  of  heroism 
and  devotion.  This  struggle  took  place 
first  of  all  with  nature.  Man  :  through 
courage  mastered  the  sea  and  air  and 
chained    mighty    forces    that   at    one   time 
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struck  terror  to  his  heart.  Again,  this 
struggle  took  place  between  man  and  man, 
for  in  every  age  the  strong  have  endeavored 
to  oppress  the  weak,  But  on  battlefield 
and  in  legislative  halls  man  has,  through 
high  courage,  won  for  us  the  liberties  that 
are  ours  today. 

•  -Now  this  struggle  takes  place  again  in 
man's  own  mind  and  soul.  Here  he  is 
called  upon  to  face  the  unseen  forces  of 
fear,  doubt  and  temptation.  Tennyson  says 
of  one  of  his  heroes,  "He  fought  the  spectres 
of  the  mind,  and  laid  them  low."         •     1 

Here,  after  all,  is  life's  most  persistent 
battlefield.  It  is  here  that  we  gain  victory 
or  go  down  to  defeat.  It  doesn't  matter 
so  much  that  misfortune,  failure  or  perse- 
cution come  our  way.  What  does  matter 
is  what  these  things  do  to  us !  That  is  the 
fundamental  test.  How  many  unsung 
heroes  there  are  in  our  world  who,  all  un- 
noticed, face  sore  and  bitter  trial  in  a  gal- 
lant and  courageous  spirit!  Again  and 
again  I  have  noticed  that  those  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  face  the  bitterest  experi- 
ences are  usually  the  most  courageous,  the 
most  radiant  in  personality. 

It  Can  Be  Cultivated 

It  makes  us  ashamed  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, our  complaining  and  our  cowardice 
when  we  observe  the  courage  of  those  from 
whom  life  appears  to  have  taken  every- 
thing. For  such  noble  spirits  the  trumpets 
must  sound  in  salute  on  the  Other  Side, 
even  though  they  hear  no  paean  of  praise 
in  this  life. 

Now,  if  courage  is  not  the  absence  of 
fear  but  the  conquest  of  fear,  it  naturally 
follows  that  it  can  be  cultivated.  When  We 
say  that  one  has  become  encouraged,  we 
mean,  of  course,  that  he  has  lost  his 
courage.  There  is  a  legend  which  relates 
how  the  tempter  of  human  souls  :  sought 
one  day  to  win  a  man  for  his  evil  kingdom. 
He  could  not  win  him  through  the  base 
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allurements  of  this  life,  so  he  sent  one  of 
his  imps  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  "You  are 
discouraged !"  When  the  man  heard  it  he 
lifted  his  head  defiantly  and  answered,  "I 
am  not  discouraged !"  Time  passed,  and 
the  man  met  many  defeats  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  imp  continued  to  whisper  in 
his  ear,  "You  are  discouraged."  The  an- 
swer came  back  less  confidently,  "I  am  not 
discouraged."  At  last  one  day  when  the 
man  was  staggered  by  one  of  the  cruel 
blows  of  fate,  the  imp  again  whispered  in 
his  ear,  "You  are  discouraged,"  and  the 
man  bowed  his  head  and  answered,  "Yes, 
I  am  discouraged."  Whereupon  the  imp 
ran  to  his  master  with  the  news,  and  Satan 
answered,  "Now,  at  last,  he  belongs  to  my 
kingdom !" 

Courage,  to  be  lasting,  must  have  a  spir- 
itual basis.  It  depends  entirely  upon  what 
our  courage  is  based  as  to  whether  it  shall 
endure  the  stress  and  strain  of  life.  Many 
have  lost  heart  because  their  sole  reliance 
was  upon  the  material  things  of  life.  When 
they  could  no  longer  depend  upon  these 
things,  when  they  found  them  sinking  be- 
neath their  feet  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  they 
had  no  other  source  of  hope  and  courage. 
Of  course,  if  one  depends  upon  money,  upon 
his  own  ability,  health  or  friends,  he  can't 
help  becoming  discouraged  when  these  are 
taken  from  him.  It  is  only  when  one  relies 
upon  Him  who  can  never  be  moved  that 
courage   becomes   a   permanent  possession. 


He  may  of  course,  have  his  moments  of 
despondency  and  fear  when  no  light  appears 
to  brighten  his  horizon,  but  this  is  not  his 
real  world.  He  knows  that  the  real  world 
in  which  he  lives  is  a  world  of  hope,  of 
faith,  of  love  and  of  God. 

Because  God  is  what  He  is,  in  spite  of 
all  the  pain,  suffering,  heartache  and  con- 
fusion of  the  present,  we  are  confident 
that  the  creative  expression  of  His  will 
must  come  to  full  realization  in  our  world 
and  in  ourselves. 

"Let  us  hold  God  to  be  true,"  writes 
Paul,  "though  every  man  should  be  proved 
false."  We  know  that  God  will  not  hurt 
us,  however  much  we  hurt  ourselves  and 
others.  We  think  our  tasks  in  life  are  all- 
important — and  they  are  to  us  and  to 
others ;  we  think  our  efforts  are  final,  and 
we  dread  to  be  taken  from  them.  But  if 
we  can  but  keep  deep  in  our  consciousness 
the  truth  that  back  of  all  human  effort  is 
the  Master  Workman,  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe,  then  will  come  a 
courage  that  cannot  be  taken  from  us  no 
matter  what  the  world  may  do  to  us,  no 
matter  whether  we  face  life  or  death. 

Such  a  faith  has  sustained  a  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number.  They  have  come 
up  out  of  great  tribulation  and  now  sing 
the  song  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  a  courage 
that  shall  one  day  transform  our  world 
from  its  present  anarchy  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 


"T  is  truly  gratifying  to  know  that  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  are  setting 
aside  a  week  to  honor  the  Book  which  is  our  "daily  bread,"  the  "Word  of 
God."  While  the  utterances  of  God  as  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  ever  the  need 
of  mankind,  it  is  in  war — and  particularly  in  the  present  war,  with  its  issues 
of  humanity  and  morality — that  their  essential  presence  is  felt.  On  this  front, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  this  thought  is  foremost  among  our  men.  Our  objective 
is  total  victory — not  only  victory  by  arms,  but  victory  also  for  America's  ideals. 
And,  with  the  help  of  God  in  this  fight  for  right  which  help  our  men  are  ever 
and  devotedly  seeking,  this  victory  is  assured. 

— General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowers  in  commending  "National  Bible  Week." 
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IF  you  have  been  on  for- 
eign soil  as  long  as  the 
men  in  my  outfit,  the  chances 
are  that  the  question  upper- 
most in  your  mind  is,  "When 
am  I  going  home?"  But 
there  -is  another  question 
which  is  really  of  greater  im- 
portance. That  is:  "Will 
they  .know  you.  when  you  do 
get  home?" 

I  have  a  daughter,  several 
months  old,  whom  I  have 
never  seen.  How 
old  she  will  be 
when  I  do  get  to  see 
her  is  a  question  be- 
yond my  ability  to 
answer,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  when  I 
do  get  home,  she  is 
going  to  say,  "Mother,  who  is  this  funny 
looking  man?"  I  only  hope  her  mother 
knows ! 

Surely  you  remember  the  Greek  story 
of  the  homecoming  of  King  Ulysses  from 
the  siege  of  Troy.  He  had  been  gone  so 
long  that  no  one  recognized  him  except  the 
old  dog  that  lay  by  the  gate  of  the  palace. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  you  have  doubt- 
less read  the  story  of  young  Joseph  being 
sold  by  his  brothers  as  a  slave  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. While  his  family  was  listing  him 
among  the  casualties  he  rose  from  the 
status  of  slave  and  prisoner  to  become 
Pharaoh's  prime  minister.  Years  after 
his  brothers'  disposal  of  Joseph  they,  driven 
by  a  famine  to.  seek  food  in  Egypt,  met 
him  again — quite  dramatically.  The  Scrip- 
tures say,  "And  Joseph  knew  his  brothers 
but  they  knew  him  not."  Joseph  had 
changed  more  than  his  brothers  because  he 
had  been  young  and  pliable,  as  well  as 
talented,  when  he  was  brought  under  the 
influences  of  a  strange  new  country  and  its 
strange  new 'people  and  customs. 
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A  man-to-man  question 
to    all    men    overseas 
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Those  same  factors — the  flexibility  of 
youth  and  the  presence  of  many  new  expe- 
riences— will  result  in  many  changes  being 
made  in  your  life.  By  the  time  you  are 
mustered  out,  you  will  have  discovered  that 
your  world  is  bigger  than  the  Bronx,  big- 
ger than  the  Ozarks,  bigger  than  Texas. 
Even  bigger  than  Los  Angeles ! 

You  will  know  more  than  farming,  or 
mining,  or  jerking  sodas.  You  will  know 
about  ships  and  planes,  about  jungles  and 
icy  wastelands.  You  will  know  the  tech- 
nical nomenclature  of  military  equipment. 
You  will  know  how  to  sew  on  your  own 
buttons  and  darn  your  own  socks.     You 
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will    be    highly    accomplished    in    all    the 
"feminine"  arts  of  KP. 

You  will  have  been  around  and  seen 
things  and  done  things,  and  you  will  be 
different.  You  will  not  be  the  man  who 
left  home.  You  will  be  changed— for  either 
better  or  worse. 

If  people  don't  recognize  you  because  you 
are  worse,  that  will  be  bad.     If  they  don't 
recognize  you  because  your  change  has  been 
-;    an  improvement,   then  that  will  be  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

Hold  on  to  Your  Ideals! 

By  now  you  can  see  that  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  this :  Hold  on  to  the  ideals  you  had 
j  when  you  left  home.    Reach  them,  if  you 
'  can,  and  raise  them  even  higher. 

When  you  came  into  the  service  you  had 
to  give  up  some  things.  It  may  have  been 
a  beautiful  blonde,  a  shiny  sedan,  or  a  good 
job.  There  was  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
t  things  you  could  expect  to  carry  around 
with  you  from  place  to  place.  But  there 
was  no  limit  to  those  things  which  do  not 
weigh  pounds  nor  occupy  space.  You 
found  you  could  bring  your  high  ideals, 
your  holy  ambitions,  your  sound  philoso- 
phies, your  beautiful  memories. 

If  you  had  honesty,  you  could  bring  it 
with  you.  If  you  had  charity,  you  could 
bring  it  with  you — and  patience,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  courtesy,  and  fairplay,  and  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love.  These  you  could  bring 
with  you  and  no  one  could  put  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  these  which  you  could  bring. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  did  bring 
many  of  these  fine  qualities  with  you.  But 
the  question  I  am  asking  you  is :  "What  are 
you  doing  with  those  things?"  Will  you 
still  have  them  when  you  go  home  ? 
.  You  came  with  certain  standards  of 
noral  conduct.  Have  you  kept  those  stand- 
irds?  Can  you  freely  discuss  your:  ac- 
;ivities  when  you  write  home  ?  Or  do  you 
lave  to  censor  yourself  lest  you  tell  things 


which  you  know  would  grieve  and  shock 
your  family? 

You  came,  for  instance,  with  certain 
ethical  ideas  about  how  you  should  deal 
with  your  fellowmen.  If  you  go  home  and 
treat  the  people  in  your  community  like 
you  have  been  treating  the  fellows  in  your 
outfit,  will  they  be  surprised  at  the  change  ? 

You  came  with  clean  thoughts  and  clean 
words.  Do  you  still  keep  that  beauty  un- 
marred  by  vulgar  profanity?  How  will 
the  words  you  use  in  the  mess  hall  sound 
when  they  accidentally  slip  out  while  you 
are  having  dinner  with  the  family  of  your 
latest  girl  friend? 

Many  of  you  left  home  with  a  good  reli- 
gious experience  that  rang  as  clear  as  a  bell 
to  the  depth  of  your  soul.  God  was  real  to 
you.  You  knew  you  had  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ. 
Do  you  still  have  that  victorious  faith? 
Have  you  walked  in  an  unbroken  fellow- 
ship with  God?  Or,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, have  you  been  able  to  make  even  more 
intimate  and  meaningful  your  relationship 
with  Him?  Have  the  trials  of  loneliness 
and  the  testings  of  war  brought  you  closer 
to  God?  What  will  the  folks  back  home 
have  to  say  about  that? 

Ideals  Are  Sensitive  Things 

What,  in  short,  will  they  have  to  say 
about  all  of  the  fine  things  they  knew  you 
had  when  you  left?  Will  they  say  you 
brought  them  home  with  you,  expanded  and 
magnified,  or  will  they  say  that  you  lost 
them  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  ? 

Ideals  are  sensitive  things.  Their  feel- 
ings are  easily  hurt.  They  don't  get  along 
very  well  when  they  are  ignored,  snubbed, 
forgotten.  They  appreciate  a  little  atten- 
tion from  the  people  they  belong  to.  And 
if  they  don't  get  that  attention,  they'llsoon 
get  up  and  leave  you,  as  a  person  not  fit 
for  them  to  associate  with. 
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I  suppose  we  must  all  now  and  then  ex- 
perience a  retreat  from  the  high  ground  to 
which  we  have  raised  our  standards.  We 
have  to  withdraw  and  lick  our  wounds.  I 
suspect  that  if  a  man  never  has  to  do  that, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  courage  and 
genius  as  it  is  an  indication  that  his  ideals 
are  down  in  a  territory  not  worth  fighting 
for.  • 

So  don't  be  discouraged  if  you  have  been 
caught  in  carelessness  and  thrust  back. 
You   may    be    ashamed    of    yourself — and 


that's  a  good  sign.  You  may  feel  that 
every  one  else  is  ashamed  of  you.  But  the 
hill  is  not  lost.  The  roads  are  still  open 
to  the  front  lines  and  the  favor  of  God  is 
on  the  side  of  a  repenting,  awakened  fight- 
er. Confess  your  sins !  Profit  by  your 
mistakes!  Storm  the  hill  and  defeat  the 
enemy!  Rescue  your  imprisoned  ideals 
and  raise  your  standards  anew  to  higher 
grounds. 

In  that  way  you  can  make  sure  that  the 
folks  will  knew  you  when  you  get  home. 


"SO  LONCS  AS  ME  BELIEVES  IN  KOD!" 

By   Chaplain   Morris  N.  Kertzer 
Reception  Center,  Ft.  Dix,  N.  J. 


A  YOUNG  soldier  approached  the  door 
of  the  chapel  as  I  was  about  to  leave. 
His  clouded  countenance  and  his  suppliant 
eyes  revealed  words  that  had  not  yet 
formed  on  his  lips.  In  answer  to  his 
unspoken  request  I  asked,  ''Which  chaplain 
do  you  want  to  see :  Protestant,  Catholic 
or  Jewish?"  The  response  was  lightning- 
fast  :  "Any  chaplain,  so  long  as  he  believes 
in  God !" 

The  words  themselves  were  uttered  casu- 
ally, quite  spontaneously,  but  a  few  thou- 
sand years  of  history  went  into  the  making 
of  that  one  unstudied  sentence. 

The  chaplain  has  a  unique  opportunity. 
Without  compromising  his  own  religious 
convictions,  he  is  so  intimately  bound  up 
in  the  life  of  his  soldier-congregant  that 
age-old  barriers  are  readily  broken  down. 
"Thank  you,  Father,"  a  Catholic  boy  will 
say  fervently.  You  may  be  a  Protestant 
chaplain  and  inform  the  young  man  of  that 
fact.  "Of  course,  I  know  that,  Chaplain, 
but  you've  done  what  my  priest  back  heme 
would  have  done  for  me !" 

Young  America  is  being  infinitely  en- 
riched by  the  experience  of  men  of  all 
faiths  living  together,  their  lives  and  hopes 


and  dreams  inextricably  interwoven.  Al» 
ready  our  mechanical  engineers  predict  with 
confidence  that  after  the  war  we  will  build 
homes  and  schools  and  factories  that  are 
free  from  dust  and  dirt.  Is  it  too  much 
to  dream  of  a  land  whose  spiritual  atmos- 
phere is  devoid  of  the  virus  of  hate  and 
the 'germs  of  intolerance?. 

For  centuries  we  have  been  very  much 
like  mountain-dwellers,  each  living  in  re- 
splendent isolation  from  our  neighbors, 
imagining  that  our  hill  alone  reached 
heavenward.  Naturally,  we  could  not  see 
the  mountains  that  formed  on  the  same 
horizon  as  our  own.  For  in  between  were 
great  valleys — the  valleys  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion, covered  with  mists  through  which  no 
eyes  could  penetrate,  the  mists  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance — so  that  we  knew  not  that 
our  very  neighbors  dwelt  on  hills  which, 
like  our  own,  reached  into  the  heavens. 

Ten  millions  of  us  proudly  wear  the  uni- 
form of  our  country.  We  are  ten  million 
men  and  women  who  can  re-make  the  face 
of  civilization,  if  in  this  tragic. hour  we 
solemnly  pledge  our  souls  to  one  standard 
of  judging  our  neighbors:  "So  long  as  he 
believes  in  God!'''' 
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•  Subject  for  discussion  (first  week): 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  ??FIRE  POWER"? 

By  R.olt&d  GaAp&n,  J.l*ttne^ 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  our  temptations ?    (James  1 :13,  14) 

2.  Whai  is  the  danger  of  over-confidence  in-  our  oivn  strength  to  withstand 
temptation?    (I  Corinthians  10:12) 

3.  What  assurance  do  we  have  tltat  we  can  ahvays  withstand  temptation? 
(I  Corinthians  10:13;  II  Peter  2:9) 

4.  What  reward  is  there  for  enduring  temptation?    (James  1 :2-4,  12) 

5.  What  lesson  do  we  find  in  the  story  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  and  why 
can  we  look  to  our  Saviour  for  strength  in  our  temptations?  (Luke  4:1-13; 
Hebrews  2:18;  4:15;  2U6-18) 


•  Resource  material: 

ANY  bright  seaman  can  tell  you  the 
.  meaning-  of  "fire  power."  He  will 
explain  that  a  ship's  fire  power  depends 
upon  three  things — the  number  of  her  guns, 
their  caliber,  and  the  length  of  their  barrels. 

A  battleship  like  the  Nazi  Scharnhorst, 
with  its  fifty-foot  guns,  could  fire  farther 
than  a  warship  like  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
But  the  latter  had  guns  of  larger  bore  and 
could  therefore  inflict  heavier  damage  with- 
in the  shorter  range.  And  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ship  that  carries  a  superior  num- 
ber of  guns,  if  their  caliber  and  barrel 
length  are  comparable  with  those  of  her 
foe,  will  have  the  greater  fire  power. 

But  what  about  your  fire  power?  I  mean, 
of  course,  your  ability  to  meet  your  daily 
•temptations  and  come  off  victor. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  for  us. 
It  is   worth  our  consideration  together. 

When  things  assail  you  from  one  side 
or   the   other,   and   when   they    sometimes 


seem  to  get  you  within  range  for  a  broad- 
side, what  do  you  do  about  it?  Are  you 
then  a  Scharnhorst  or  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  just  a  plain  little  sub-chaser  whose  cap- 
tain has  forgotten  momentarily  the  meaning 
of  vigilance? 

What  is  your  fire  power  ? 

"With  All  Your  Guns  Blazing!" 

Never  forget  that  temptation  is  a  per- 
sonal matter.  Unless  your  guns  answer, 
nobody  is  likely  to  win  the  day  for  you. 
And  even  when  you  think  you  are  facing 
a  superior  foe,  you  should  meet  it  with  all 
your  guns  blazing. 

You  will  probably  find  that  you  can  take 
care  of  yourself,  writh  determination  and 
coolness  and  good  strategy,  if  you  carry 
the  attack  by  the  best  rules  you  know,  and 
if  you  are  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
your   fire   power. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  temptation  that  you 
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face  is  in  the  matter  of  sex.  You  are 
segregated  'with  others  "of  your  own  sex, 
some  of  whom  have  no  compunctions  con- 
cerning impurity  of  speech  and  of  conduct. 
Implanted  within  them  and  you  is  a  primal 
urge  as  real  as  the  hunger  for  food.  And 
some  of  them  do  not  see  why  they  may 
not  try  to  satisfy  it  when  they  wish  and 
where  they  can. 

Not  Unlike  the  Animals 

They  do  not  grab  meat  out  of  the  mess 
sergeant's  hands  and  gnaw  it  with  the 
savage  unrestraint  of  a  hungry  animal. 
They  have  too  much  good  breeding  and 
pride  for  that.  But  some  of  them  have 
been  known  to  leave  camp  at  dusk,  pre- 
sumably in  their  right  senses,  and  seek 
sexual  gratification  wherever  they  can 
claim  it,  with  not  much  more  of  hesitancy 
or  restraint  than  an  animal  would  experi- 
ence. In  so  doing,  they  do  two  things 
which'  do  not  present  any  difficulties  to  an 
animal. 

First,  they  expose  themselves  to  diseases 
that  are  still  a  serious  problem  to  medical 
science  and  are  communicable  to  those 
whom  they  love  most.  And  if  medical 
science  really  saves  them  from  this  hazard, 
they  still  have  to  face  something  which 
need  not  worry  the  animal — their  own  in- 
nate decency  that  is  as  deathless  as  the  im- 
mortal spirit. 

Some  things  you  will  never  be  able  to 
forget  if  you  once  let  them  drag  their 
shadows   and   their    stench   into   your   life. 

Some  years  ago  Channing  Pollock  wrote 
a  great  play,  "The  Enemy,"  which  I  hope 
you  saw,  either  on  the  stage  or  on  the 
screen.  .If  you  did,  you  will  never  forget 
one  scene  in  it. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  fine  young  fel- 
lows who  has  gone  to  war  has  given  birth 
to  a  baby  whom  she  loves  as  her  own  life. 
They  live  in  the  utter  pinch  of  wartime 
hunger,  and  the  doctor  tells  her  the  baby 


must  have  rich  cow's  milk  or  it  will  die. 

How  can  she  get  it  ?  •  There  is  one  last 
way  in  which  she  can  secure  it,  and  in 
one  terrible  hour  she  throws  a  shawl  over 
her  thin  shoulders  and  goes  timidly  into 
a  cafe  and  sits  down  at  a  table  beside  a 
strange  man. 

Some  hours  later  her  baby  is  drinking 
not'  chalk  water  but  real  milk. 

The  months  pass  and  peace  comes  at 
last,  and  her  husband  comes  home.  Can 
you  ever  forget  the  way  that  young  mother 
shrinks  from  the  open  arms  of  her  husband  ? 

She  shrank  from  him  because  she  had 
this  thing  that  I  am  telling  you  about — 
a  conscience  where  memories,  some  memo- 
ries, will  never  die. 

Fido  isn't  troubled  that  way.  But  you're 
a  man,  higher  in  intelligence  and  created 
for  a  nobler  destiny  than  an  animal.  And, 
therefore,  you've  been  given  a  conscience. 
No  prophylaxis   can   save  you  from    that. 

What  is  your  fire  power  when  illicit 
sexual  gratification  tries  to  get  your  range  ? 
Are  you  a  steam  launch  with  small  fire 
power,  or  are  you  a  super-dreadnaught, 
fearing  no  guns? 

Perhaps  you  tell  us  that  you  are  not 
vulnerable  to  this  temptation  because  you 
have  a  fine  girl  back  home  and  you  will 
never  betray  her  trust.  Then  I  congratu- 
late you.  But  remember  that  no  war  is 
won  until  all  the  battles  are  over.  Many 
a  man  has  been  sure  of  himself  when  he 
first  went  into  the  service,  but,  faced  with 
sudden  temptation,  failed  in  one  blind  mo- 
ment whose  memory  tortures  him  forever. 

On  Being  a  "Good  Sport" 

Perhaps"  you  saw  this  happen  yesterday. 
One  of  your  fine  buddies  went  to  town 
for  a  few  hours.  He  still  had  some  money 
in  his  pockets.  He  wanted  a  good  time — 
nothing  rowdy  or  vicious,  just  a  good  time 
with  the   fellows. 

He  would  be  a  good  sport  and  have  a 
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drink — just  one — to  show  them  he  was  no 
sissy.  The  first  drink  was  succeeded  by- 
others,  and  then  he  followed  the  lead  of 
his  buddies  into  an  hour  of  evil  that  he 
had  always  been  sure  he  would  stand 
against.  He  failed  because  he  had  not 
kept  his  head  clear   for   that  one  battle  I 

"Short-changing  Uncle  Sam" 

There  is  another  temptation  which  will 
probably  assail  you.  It  is  the  old  army 
practice  of  "gold-bricking."  This  well- 
known  vice  has  been  described  as  "short- 
changing your  Uncle  Sam  in  the  service 
he  pays  you  for." 

The  company  street  has  to  be  policed 
up.  You  miss  just  a  few  things — not  many. 
You  are  put  on  K.  P.  and  you  resent  it. 
So  you  cut  corners  wherever  you  feel  you 
can  get  away  with  it.  There's  no  sense 
in  working  a  fellow  so  long  in  one  day, 
you  argue ;  did  they  never  hear  of  an  eight- 
hour  shift? 

The  lieutenant  asks  for  volunteers  for 
a  detail.  Let  George  do  it — the  softy. 
Long  ago  you  were  advised  by  the  wise 
ones  not  to  volunteer  for  anything.  Re- 
member the  time  they  asked  how  many 
had  a  driver's  license?  You  stepped 
eagerly  forward  and  were  assigned  to  the 
business  end  of  a  wheelbarrow !  Those 
were  the  days !  But  you  learned.  No 
more  of  that  for  you.  Let  the  rookies 
learn   now. 

So  you  are  tempted  to  join  the  great 
army  of  the  gold-brickers  and  save  your- 
self where  you  can. 

This  is  a  very  real  temptation.  But 
gold-bricking  is  not  the  way  to  win  wars. 
It  is  good  to  carry  one's  end  of  the  load, 
and  very  satisfying  to  one's  inner  sense 
of  duty,  hard  though  it  often  is. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  morals  but  of 
diligence  and  fair  dealing  with  those  who 
are  a  part  of  the  organization  that  defends 
you  and  your  dear  ones  from  the  enemy. 


Remember  this :  whatever  you  shun  must 
be  done  by  someone  else.  His  feet  may 
be  just  as  sore  as  yours,  and  his  back  as 
tired.  His  pack  is  as  heavy  as  yours,  and 
he  may  weigh  even  less  than  you.  But  he 
isn't  saying  anything.  He  isn't  a  gold- 
bricker.  He  has  deadly  fire  power  against 
this  temptation. 

Why  don't  you  bear  down  upon  this 
temptation  under  full  steam,  with  fifty-foot 
guns  blazing? 

Perhaps  tomorrow  when  you  go  on  K.P. 
you  can  toss  a  hand  grenade  into  a  nest 
of  gold-brickers  by  showing  them  how 
K.P.  should  really  be  done! 

There  is  another  temptation  against  which 
you  should  direct  your  fire  power.  This 
temptation  generally  employs  flank  attacks. 
It  slips  up  quietly  to  take  you  by  surprise. 
It  is  the  temptation  to  be  less  than  your 
best.  It  comes  at  you  from  all  directions 
and  tempts  you  to  stop  just  short  of  your 
best — when  only  your  best  is  good  enough. 

Nothing  But  the  Best! 

"Why  is  the  sergeant  so  tough  with  me?" 
you  may  be  asking  in  self-pity.  The  an- 
swer may  be,  "Perhaps  because  you  are 
so  easy  on  yourself!"  You  do  not  drive 
yourself  to  be  at  your  best.  The  sarge 
knows  that  the  best  soldiers  have  the  best 
chance  of  winning  a  war  and  getting  home 
again.  So  he  is  driving  you  to  be  your 
best — for  his  sake,  for  the  army's,  and  for 
yours ! 

Great  artists  have  been  proud  to  sign 
their  paintings.  There  is  a  story  that  one 
of  the  old  masters,  whose  colors  had  pe- 
culiar brilliance  and  depth,  was  found  to 
be  putting  some  of  his  own  blood  into  the 
pigment.  It  was  the  secret  of  his  genius, 
and  his  glory. 

Men  who  become  great  are  never  in- 
terested in  stopping  just  short  of  their  best. 
They  try  hard  to  live  up  to  high  standards. 
That  in  itself  is  a  signature  of  the  great. 
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By  Rodne^i  Cadfxvi  J^tiiin&i 


FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  DOES  EASTER  MEAN  TO  YOl ■? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  would  you  say  that  Easter  means  more  to  its  than  Christmas?  (Luke 
2:1-20;  24:1-11;  Matthew  28:5-10;  Hebrews  7:22-25) 

2.  What  bearing  can  Easter  have  upon  our  highest  ideals  of  living?  (Colos- 
sians  3:1,  2) 

3.  Do  you  have  some  ideals  that  you  should  bring  to  a  real  resurrection  in 
your  life  today?    (Philippians  4:8) 

4.  Should  our  faith  always  be  a  quiet  submission  to  dogma,  or  can  we  some- 
times have  proofs  on  which  to  base  our  faith?  (Matthew  28:6,  7,  10;  Luke 
24:36-43;  John  20:26-31) 

5.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Risen  Christ  is  able  to  be  with  us  in  our  daily  living 
and  intercede  for  us?    (Matthew  28:7,  10;  Hebrews  7:22-25) 
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Resource  material: 

EASTER  is  the  most  important  day  in 
the  Christians'  year."  Do  you  agree  ? 
Some  of  you  may  say  that  Christmas  is 
the  greatest  day,  but  I  believe  a  thoughtful 
comparison  of  those  two  great  events  in 
Christian  history  will  convince  us  that 
Easter  is  even  more  significant  than  Christ- 
mas. 

Christmas  always  brings  memories  of 
a  starlit  night  when  the  heavens  echoed 
to  the  glad  song  of  the  heavenly  hosts  as 
a  Babe  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  The  star 
shining  high  and  bright  and  unheralded 
above  the  rooftops,  the  angel  choir  singing 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  humble  shep- 
herds' coming  to  do  Him  homage,  the  wise 
men  bringing  their  costly  gifts,  the  inn  so 
full  that  the  expectant  mother  must  find 
her  bed  in  the  lowly  khan  where  the  cattle 
were  bedded — these  are  unforgettable  parts 
in  the  pageantry  of  His  coming  to  earth. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  Christmas  in 
Bethlehem  was  the  beginning  of  the  great- 
est  and  the  best  life  that  has  ever  been 
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lived  on  earth,  but  the  radiant  Easter 
morning  marked  the  triumph  of  that  One 
over  death.  In  that  great  event  Easter 
became  the  living  symbol  of  the  immor- 
tality of  your  spirit  and  mine.  Because 
Christ  rose  again,  so  may  we. 

"He  Is  Risen!" 

Wherever  you  are  today,  try  to  relive 
that  first  Easter  morning.  Take  a  look  at 
the  borrowed  tomb  in  the  first  faint  flush 
of  the  early  dawn,  its  door  gaping  wide 
where  the  great  stone  had  been,  and  see 
the  seal  hanging  broken  against  the  rock 
— broken  despite  the  fact  that  to  break  that 
symbol  of  the  power  of  mighty  Rome  was 
to  incur  the  death  penality. 

And  now  hear  the  voice  from  within  the 
tomb :  ''Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead?"     Why,  indeed? 

"He  is  not  here,"  the  voice  kept  on. 
Quietly  it  spoke,  without  groping  for  words. 
It  was  unflurried,  quite  sure  of  itself.  It 
spoke    incisively,    the    clean-edged    words 
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coming    with    the    finality    of    a    flashing 
sword:  "He  is  risen/' 

The  voice  continued,  as  if  to  marshall 
all  the  facts  briefly,  not  into  footnotes  for 
a  thesis  but  into  simple  directions  for  a 
laboratory  demonstration :  "Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay.  .  .  .  And,  lo, 
He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ;  there 
shall  ye  see  Him." 

The  Lord  oi  Life 

Even  heavenly  visitants  must  fall  back 
upon  proof  that  is  keyed  to  earthly  senses. 
This  was  blunt  and  factual  speaking.  The 
disciples  were  to  come  and  find  the  facts 
for  themselves.  If  they  wished  for  more 
proofs,  they  should  retrace  their  steps  into 
Galilee,  and  there,  amid  familiar  scenes 
where  His  feet  had  often  trod,  they  would 
find  Him,  helping  others  as  usual,  giving 
the  closing  touches  to  a  ministry  that  was 
to  shine  through  the  darkness  and  the  tears 
of  earth  as  long  as  men  should  live. 

That  quiet  voice,  within  the  tomb  wras 
saying  that  death  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
the  Lord  of  Life.  And  it  was  saying  also 
that  men  might  look  for  Him,  and  find 
Him,  in  Galilee — among  the  every-day, 
hour-by-hour  scenes  of  life.  "He  is  risen 
.  .  .  He  goeth  before  you;  there  shall  ye 
see  Him." 

Can  you  imagine  how  those  words  would 
j  blast  themselves  into  your  mind  if  you 
were  reading  them  for  the  first  time,  un- 
tutored by  all  these  years  of  our  familiarity 
with  the   Christian  message? 

A  college  professor  once  told  us  in  one 
of  his  classes  about  an  incident  that  was 
'unforgettable.  He  said  he  had  brought 
up  a  daughter  until  she  was  well  along 
in  her  childhood  without  telling  her  of  the 
;rucifixion  of  Jesus.  She  believed  in  Jesus 
as  a  living  person,  as  real  as  any  in  her 
Family,  though  she  had  never  seen  Him. 
Then  one  day  she  learned  from  someone 
:or  the  first  time  of  that  terrible  tragedy 


on  Golgotha,  and  it  burst  upon  her  mind 
with  all  the  awful  suddenness  of  stark  and 
brutal  tragedy,  and  she  cried  and  cried  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  They  had  kitted 
Jesus! 

Suppose  you  had  thus  been  kept  away 
from  the  reading  of  the  Easter  story  until 
you  came  upon  those  words  for  the  first 
time  today.  What  would  be  your  reaction? 
Skepticism?  Unbelieving  wonder?  Or  the 
ecstatic  thrill  of  one  who  sits  for  the  first 
time  under  the  magic  spell  of  some  crash- 
ing climax  of  a  great  symphony  orchestra? 
"He  is  risen  .  .  .  ye  shatt  see  Him!" 

Does  this  picture  of  the  first  Easter  seem 
to  be  strangely  inconsistent  with  your 
present  scenes?  It  isn't.  It  gives  meaning 
to  everything  that  you  and  I  face  in  life, 
even  in  these  days  of  war.  For  it  certifies 
the  Christian  claim  that  Jesus  was  unique — 
human  and  divine. 

The  one  great  indispensible  fact  that 
overtowers  all  else  is  the  Risen  Christ, 
living  again  and  fellowshiping  as  before 
with  the  lowly  and  the  lonely  and  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 

But  it  goes  even  beyond  that.  It  carries 
the  thrilling  implication  that  yon  and  I  shall 
also  escape  the  oblivion  of  death. 

Triumphant  Over  Death 

Wherever  you  spend  Easter  this  year, 
on  furlough  in  your  own  home  church,  or 
in  some  borrowed  moments  within  the 
Gothic  arches  of  some  old-world  shrine, 
or  before  an  improvised  altar  on  an  air- 
field in  New  Guinea  or  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, be  very  sure  of  this : 

You,  and  millions  like  you,  can  stand 
unafraid,  even  in  the  presence  of  death, 
if  you  commit  your  way  to  Him  wrho  de- 
fied and  defeated  death  that  glorious  morn- 
ing in  that  borrowed  tomb. 

It  means  that  you  can  be  certain  now 
of  your  own  coming  personal  triumph  over 
death,  as  surely  as  Jesus  triumphed  over 
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it — not  because  you  are  as  good  as  He, 
but  because  you  too  were  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  bear  the  imperishable 
spark  of  the  divine  life  within  you,  and 
because  you  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  your  personal  Saviour  from  your  sins 
have  everlasting  life  within  you  now,  and 
death  can  never  snuff  it  out. 

I  do  not  mean  simply  that  you  will  ex- 
perience a  physical  resurrection.  That  does 
not  interest  me  at  all.  God  has  something 
much  better  for  us  than  the  occupancy  of 
a  house  of  clay. 

I  mean  something  much  more  important 
for  you  than  a  resurrection  of  your  physi- 
cal body.  You  will  not  die  at  all,  for 
death  will  never  be  able  to  throttle  and 
destroy  your  immortal  spirit,  which  is  your 
eternal  gift  from  God.  You  are  now  living 
a  life  that  is  everlasting. 

Do  you  ask  me  how  this  can  be  true, 
when  you  have  seen  death  all  about  you? 
What  you  have  seen  is  the  once  occupied 
clay  house,  when  breath  has  left  it,  but 
in  that  instant,  when  that  buddy  of  yours 
seemed  to  die,  his  immortal  soul  simply 
passed  over  to  the  world  of  the  spirit 
where  we  continue  to  live  always. 

"I  Am  the  Resurrection" 

The  great  evangelist  John  touched  upon 
this  deathless  heritage  when  he  wrote  these 
words:  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but   have    everlasting   life." 

And  what  did  Jesus  say  about  it,  in 
those  busy  and  eventful  days  when  He  was 
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facing  toward  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha? 
Listen  carefully.  He  meant  every  word 
of  it:  "I  am  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Lije:  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die.3' 

Jesus  ought  to  know ! 

The  Ever-Present  Christ 

But  there  is  something  else  that  the 
glory  of  Easter  brings  to  us.  It  is  the 
realization  that  Jesus  became  not  only  the 
Risen  Christ  but  also  the  Present  Christ. 
He  moves  about  among  His  friends  and 
among  the  needy  of  every  day  and  every 
clime,  even  as  He  did  following  that  first ' 
Easter  dawn.  He  moved  freely  wherever 
there  were  those  who  needed  help  and  en- 
couragement. He  had  become  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

This  is  the  way  the  unknown  writer  01 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  put  it :  "Where- 
fore He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  tht 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him, 
seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them." 

Do  you  agree  with  me  now  that  Easter 
means  more  to  us  than  Christmas?  For 
Easter  reminds  us  of  our  immortality  and 
it  gives  us  courage  to  face  danger  and 
death  with  the  conviction  that  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  claim  God's  protection 
and  His  presence  with  us  in  every  moment 
of  need,  wherever  we  are. 

But  it  should  remind  us  also  that  the 
Risen,  Present  Christ  walks  among  us 
now — in  army  camps,  on  speeding  ships, 
in  hospitals  and  in  sick  bays,  and  with  our 
dear  ones  at  home. 

He  knows  our  needs,  our  hopes  and  our 
weaknesses,  and  loves  us  in  spite  of  them, 
and  intends,  if  we  will  but  let  Him,  to 
help  us  gain  the  victory  over  them^and 
over  our  last  enemy,  death. 
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By  Radiesrf  CaA<ficvi  J.utirte>i 


FOR     THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  DOES  IMMORTALITY  MEAN  TO  YOU? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

^  1.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  fact  of  physical  death  and  the  ongoing 
life  of  yonr  spirit?    (Ecclesiastes  12:7) 

2.  //  you  regard  your  life  here  as  only  a  pilgrimage,  hozv  does  it  affect  your 
daily  living?    (Hebrews  11 :  13-16,  9,  10 ;  13  :14) 

3.  How  does  your  belief  in  immortality  bring  you  comfort  m  your  hope  for 
better  conditions?    (Hebrews  10 :34) 

4.  Is  immortality  a  divine  gift,  or  is  it  something  we  work  for?  (Romans 
6:22,  23;  II  Corinthians  5:1;  Galatians  6:8;  I  Timothy  4:8;  6:12;  Titus  3:4-8; 
I  John  2:17;  5:13;  Jude  21) 

5.  What  were  the  chief  teachings  of  Jesus  concerning  immortality?  (Luke 
23:43;  John  3:16,  36;  6:47;  10:27,28;  11:25,26;  14:2,3,  19) 


•  Resource  material: 

WHAT  do  you  really  believe  about  im- 
mortality? Some  of  you  have  stood 
very  close  to  death.  You  have  seen  some 
of  your  dearest  friends  fall  and  never  rise 
again.  What  is  it  like  when  death  comes? 
Does  a  man  really  die,  or  is  it  true  that 
your  spirit  lives  on  forever,  in  some  place 
where  you  can  see  God  and  live  always 
with  Him? 

You  are  tremendously  interested  in  this 
question,  for  it  concerns  your  present  peace 
of  mind  as  well  as  your  eternal  happiness. 
Let  us  look  at  it  again,  going  beyond  what 
we  discussed  in  last  week's  talk  about  the 
meaning  of  Easter. 

We  can  do  ;no  better  than  to  look  at  some 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  if  we  wish  to  know 
the  truth  concerning  immortality.  He  was 
positive  concerning  it.  He  said,  "Whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never 
die"  He  talked  of  a  house — His  father's 
house — of  many  mansions  or  rooms.  Cer- 
tainly He  must  have  known  what  He  was 
describing!     And  He  assured  us  that  there 


was   one   being   prepared   for   each   of   us. 

When  He  hung  on  His  cross  between  two 
malefactors,  and  one  of  them  asked  to  be 
remembered  when  He  came  into  His  king- 
dom, Jesus  replied  with  simple  directness 
and  utter  sincerity :  "Today  shall  thou  be 
with  Me  in  Paradise." 

That  sentence  shines  with  the  light  of 
two  truths.  One  was  that  this  poor  wretch 
was  not  going  to  die.  Both  Jesus  and  he 
would  be  together  that  very'  day  in  the 
place  which  the  Jews  looked  forward  to  as 
we  look  forward  to  heaven.  This  means 
that  physical  death,  when  it  came  to  them 
a  little  later,  did  not  snuff  out  their  lives 
as  one  would  snuff  out  a  flickering  candle. 
Breathing  and  pulse  stopped,  but  this  did 
not  mean  the  end  of  life  for  either  of  them. 
It  meant  that  each  was  released,  in  an  in- 
stant, from  a  body  of  flesh;  but  it  meant 
also  that  the  living,  divine  spirit  of  each 
went  immediately  into  the  presence  of  God. 

And  the  other  fruth  which  shines  out  of 
this   sentence   spoken  by  Jesus  is  that  He 
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was  never  really  imprisoned  at  all  in  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Jesus  was 
in  Paradise,  or  in  heaven,  as  we  would  call 
it— in  a  place  of  happiness,  not  silent  and 
senseless  in  a  place  of  death !' 

Do  you  know  what  that  means?  It 
means  that  the  buddy  whom  you  saw  die 
yesterday  did  not  die.  He  couldn't.  God 
made  him  immortal.  You  saw  his  white 
face  and  the  hands  that  would  never  clasp 
yours  again,  but  the  real  John  or  Jim  had 
slipped  away  from  that  spot  and  had  come 
into  the  eternal  presence  of  God. 

"Because  I  live  .  .  ." 

Does  that  seem  strange  to  you?  It 
shouldn't,  if  you  believe  at  all  that  Jesus 
was  truthful.  Listen  again:  "I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life :  he  that  believeth 
in  "Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live:  And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  Me  shall  never  die.    Believest  thou  this?" 

Or  listen  to  Him  speaking  as  the  Good 
Shepherd:  "My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  Me.  And  I 
give  unto  them  eternal  life ;  and  they  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  My  hand" 

Or  here  is  His  word  with  greater 
brevity:  ''Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also."  It  was  that  simple  and  that  final 
and  that  certain. 

The  great  Friend  of  all  men  said  it.  Do 
you  believe  Him? 

One  of  the  great  texts  of  the  New 
Testament  is  found  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  where  Paul  writes  this  glo- 
rious truth:  "For  this  corruptible  must  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality."  That  is  one  of  the  most 
compelling  things  that  we  know  about. 
Mortal  must  put  on  the  shining  garments 
of  immortality. 

Out  of  a  drab  cocoon  comes  the  winged 
beauty  of  the  butterfly.  It  goes  freely 
where  the   cocoon  could  never  move.     It 


shines  with  a  splendor  that  the  cocoon 
never  had. 

Have  you  never  thought  that  you  can 
achieve  a  vast  freedom  when  you  slip 
through  the  change  of  a  physical  death  and 
enter  immediately  into  the  largeness  of  a 
more  glorious  life  beyond?  And  have  you 
never  realized  that  all  the  drabness  of  our 
living  here  can  be  transmuted  into  the 
beauty  of  unending  life  with  God? 

God  made  us  for  eternal  freedom  and 
for  life  unending.  We  are  rum}  living  the 
life  that  we  shall  be  living  ten  million 
aeons  from  now.  Death  is  only  a  curtained 
doorway  through  which  we  pass  into  the 
brighter  and  better  life  beyond. 

Even  if  I  did  not  believe  the  words  of 
Jesus  at  all,  I  should  still  believe  in  im- 
mortality because  of  two  things.  I  believe 
that  God  is  not  a  waster  of  His  choicest 
gift — the  human  spirit.  He  creates  some- 
one in  His  own  divine  likeness  and  enables 
that  person  to  sing  with  a  voice  like 
Caruso's  or  Melba's  or  Paul  *Robeson's. 
Can  you  believe  that  the  spirit  so  gifted 
will  be  snuffed  out  when  those  vocal  cords 
grow  silent?    I  can't  believe  that. 

Created  in  His  Image 

Is  such  a  spirit,  created  in  His  own 
image,  no  better  in  God's  sight  than  a  fallen 
apple  or  a  faded  flower  that  must  wither 
into  dust?  You  couldn't  make  me  believe 
that. 

Flowers  fall,  petal  by  petal,  and  become 
loam,  but  flowers  do  not  write  a  Moonlight 
Sonata  or  a  Paradise  Lost  or  a  Les  Mis- 
erables.  Nor  do  they  trace  the  footprints 
of  the  Creator  and  wrest  chemical  formulae 
and  scientific  laws  from  the  vast  universe 
where  God  has  written  them. 

Does  God  give  a  human  spirit  the  elo- 
quence of  a  Savonarola  or  the  divine  curi- 
osity of  a  Newton  or  a  Madame  Curie  and 
then  go  off  and  allow  such  a  spark  of 
divinity  to  be  lowered  into  a  lonely  grave? 
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You  could  never  make  me  believe  that. 
When  you  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
the  story  of  the  creation  of  man,  you  read 
that  he  was  created  in  God's  own  image. 
Flowers  were  not  created  that  way.  Trees 
and  fish  and  animals  were  not  created  in 
His  image.     Man  was. 

A  God  of  Love 

That  does  not  mean  that  God  and  we 
look  alike.  It  does  not  say  that  God  is  in 
our  image.  He  is  not  vengeful  and  sinful 
and  limited.  We  were  created  in  His 
image.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  have 
only  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  Him.  We 
shall  be  like  Him  in  eternity,  Paul  thought, 
but  that  will  be  only  after  we  are  set  free 
from  this  mortal  body.  Then  our  immortal 
spirit  can  be  shaped  and  matured  and  made 
to  be  fruitful  in  ways  that  are  hardly  pos- 
sible here. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  I  think 
God  will  never  let  you  die :  He  loves  you 
too  much  for  that! 

God  is  pictured  for  us  in  the  father  of 
the  prodigal  son  about  whom  Luke  wrote 
so  beautifully.  He  sees  us  when  we  are 
homeward  bent,  long  before  we  get  there, 
and  comes  running  to  meet  us  and  fling  His 
arms'  about  us  and  lavish  upon  us  the  gifts 
that  are  symbols  of  our  sonship.  He  gives 
us  a  Father's  love,  lavishly. 

Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  He 

does  that  only  until  the  breath  leaves  this 

j  mortal  body,  and  that  He  is  then  powerless 

'  to  do  anything  about  it?     Do  you  expect 

|  me  to  believe  that  about  Godf 

Is  your  Heavenly  Father  no  more  power- 
i  ful  than  your  earthly  father  ?  The  fact  of 
physical  death  throws  up  impassable  bar- 
riers between  you  and  your  human  father. 
You  and  he  find  it  is  impossible  to  do  cer- 
tain things  for  each  other  after  that  instant 
of  physical  death,  in  spite  of  all  your  love 
for  each  other.  He  cannot  give  you  money 
or  food  or  an  education  then. 


But  you  can't  tell  me  that  God  is  stopped- 
by  such  a  barrier.  When  that  instant 
comes  in  your  life,  your  spirit  and  God's 
will  face  each  other  and  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  not  in  human 
speech  but  in  the  language,  of  the  spirit. 
And  His  love  will  find  countless  ways  to 
express  itself  to  you  throughout  all  eternity. 

In  that  instant  of  physical  death,  whether 
it  comes  to  you  this  week  or  half  a  cen- 
tury from  now,  your  immortal  spirit — the 
real  you — will  be  set  free  from  this  body 
of  flesh  that  can  be  hurt  or  wounded  or 
killed.  You  will  then  be  beyond  pain  or 
hunger  or  tears. 

Jesus  never  seemed  to  think  it  important 
to  describe  heaven  for  us.  He  talked  much 
about  love  and  brotherhood  and  mercy  and 
justice  and  an  earthly  realm  where  men 
ought  to  live  right  with  each  other  and 
with  our  heavenly  Father  who  loves  us 
and  has  provided  plenty  of  rooms  for  us 
"over  yonder." 

So  We  May  Feel  at  Home 

Perhaps  Jesus  meant  tor  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  actual  topography  of  that 
happy  place  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
the  development  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  within  us  so  that  we  shall  feel  at 
home  when  we  get  there.  You  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  more  valuable  to  you  to 
be  able  to  swim  than  it  is  to  read  tech- 
nical discussions  on  the  chemistry  of  water 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  fish  and  kelp. 

//  you  and  I  try  to  be-  worthy  of  God's 
eternal  friendship  and  fatherly  care,  we 
shall  not  need  to  fear  what  we  call  death. 
For  it  is  as  unreal  as  a  desert  mirage.  It 
is  a  mist  through  which  we  pass  into  that 
fairer  portion  of  our  life  where  we  can  be 
always  with  God. 

"Because  I  live," — listen  to  those  tender 
words  of  Jesus  again— "ye  shall  live  also." 
"Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  dit."    He  meant  it ! 
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By  &&&erd  Qadp&A  Imhi&i 


FOR  THE   FOURTH   WEEK  OF  THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  WIKBOWS? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  When  we  sense  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  do  we  seem  more  important, 
or  less,  in  the  sight  of  God?    (Psalm  8 :3-9) 

2.  How  are  we  obligated  by  the  sight  of  social  injustice  and  social  need? 
(Exodus  2:11;  John  4:35) 

3.  Is  our  worship  of  God  the  cause  or  the  residt  of  a  zvholesome  outlook  upon 
life?    (Psalm  5 :3 ;  Micah  7 :7) 

4.  Where  does  repentance  enter  into  our  fellowship  with  God?     (Jonah  2 :4) 

5.  //  our  outlook  upon  life  centers  in  worship  of  God,  does  it  make  us  servile 
or  strong — and  why?    (Daniel  6 :10) 


•  Resource  material: 

RECENTLY  I  heard  a  moving  address 
by  a  repatriated  American  mission- 
ary who  had  just  been  returned  to  this 
country  on  the  Gripsholm  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  fruitful  service  in  Japan. 
He  had  been  interned  for  a  year  in  Japanese 
concentration  camps.  He  had  suffered  the 
pangs  of  loneliness  and  of  hunger.  He  had 
known  the  meaning,  as  he  put  it,  of  stand- 
ing with  his  soul  naked  before  God. 

In  those  awful  months  he  had  found,  as 
he  expressed  it,  new  windows  into  life. 
And  so,  come  to  think  of  it,  have  you ! 

Most  of  you  have  found  your  life  in  the 
service  to  be  very  different  from  your 
civilian  life.  You  have  been  taken  away 
from  familiar  scenes,  and  the  windows 
through  which  you  are  looking  out  at  life 
are  not  the  same.  To  most  of  you  they  are 
■quite  new. 

You  look  out,  for  instance,  through  a 
window  which  has  introduced  you  to  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  democracy  that  is 
America.  Perhaps  .  you  are  taking  orders 
from  someone  who  has  never  had  some  of 
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your  advantages.  Your  corporal  or  your 
sergeant  or  your  ensign  or  your  captain 
may  have  drawn  a  smaller  salary  than 
yours  in  civilian  life.  Your  major  or  your 
colonel  or  your  lieutenant  commander  may 
not  speak  as  many  languages  as  you  have 
mastered.  Some  of  them  may  not  be  able 
to  write  as  large  a  check  as  your  father 
can  write.  They  may  have  known  hard- 
ship or  even  poverty.  But  you  take  orders 
from  them  new — and  like  it. 

"All  Men  .  .  .  Fiee  and  Equal" 

For  this  is  America,  where  every  man  is 
theoretically  the  equal  of  every  other. 
Wealth  and  position,  some  of  you  may  be 
finding  for  the  first  time,  are  no  guarantee 
cf  brains  or  ability. 

Take  a  good  look  through  this  window. 
Some  of  you  will  be  the  better  for  this 
view,  and,  for  the  better  perspective  of  life 
that  you  will  find  through  it. 

This  will  be  good  for  you-  when  you 
come  back  tomorrow  to  plant  your  own  two 
feet  on  ground  of  your  own  choosing,  to 
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be  your  own  commander  and  to  plan  your 
own  objectives. 

It  will  be  well  for  our  America  if  all  of 
her  sons  and  her  daughters  in  the  services 
can  carry  the  memory  of  a  long-  look  at 
life  through  this  window  when  they  return 
to  their  homes  after  the  war. 

Needs  and  Injustices 

But  there  is  another  window,  and  you 
have  looked  through  it  upon  a  world  where 
there  are  crying  social  injustices  and  great 
human  needs.  You  have  been  learning  to 
choose  your  friends  for  their  own  qualities, 
and  not  because  of  their  church  affiliations 
or  their  political  leanings  or  their  former 
social  status. 

They  are  just  plain  people,  some  of  them, 
whose  bunks  or  hammocks  are  near  yours 
and  who  rub  shoulders  with  you  at  mess. 
But  among  them  you  have  found  real 
friends,  with  similar  tastes  and  common 
interests  and  identical  purposes — to  be  a 
good  sailor  or  marine  or  soldier,  and  to  win 
this  war  so  decisively  that  their  sons  will 
never  need  to  tread  this  same  bloody 
ground. 

Through  this  window  you  have  seen  some 
things  that  have  surprised  you.  You  have 
seen  some  rough  exteriors  that  house  some 
wonderful  spirits.  Some  of  these  men  have 
befriended  you.  They  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  cheer  you  up  or  give  you  a 
lift  or  do  you  a  good  turn  when  the  going 
got  tough.  And  more  than  once  they  have 
inspired  you  to  help  a  comrade  who  needed 
the  cheer  or  the  lift  that  perhaps  you  alone 
could  give. 

You  will  never  forget  some  of  the  things 
you  have  seen  through  this  window.  You 
caught  a  glimpse  of  social  wrongs  that  need 
to  be  righted.  Some  day  you  may  be  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  have  a  part  in 
righting  them.  You  are  aware  of  social 
inequalities  that  must  be  righted.  You  are 
seeing,  with  your  own  eyes,  fields  that  "are 


white  unto  harvest"  in  this  global  neighbor- 
hood into  which  you  have  been  catapulted. 

India,  for  instance,  teems  with  suppressed 
millions  who  go  about  with  the  pangs  of 
physical  hunger,  and  who  long  for  freedom 
— the  freedom  that  is  a  commonplace  to  you. 
Do  you  see  them  through  your  window? 
Will  you  pull  down  the  shades  of  your 
window  to  keep  out  the  rising  rumbles  of 
their  protests?  You  know  you  will  not,  for 
neither  shades  nor  windows  can  shut  out 
those  angry  rumblings. 

Some  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
distinguished  specialist,  remarked  thought- 
fully and  regretfully  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  while  before  a  lasting  peace 
could  really  be  established.  He  meant  that 
vast  numbers  of  people  who  are  not  as 
prosperous  and  as  free  as  you  will  not  rest 
until  they  actually  clutch  within  their  trem- 
bling hands  the  things  that  men  will  fight 
to  possess  and  die  to  hold.  Do  you  see 
that  through  your  windows? 

Freedom  for  All  Peoples 

Fighting  beside  you  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  a  host  of  Americans  who  have 
not  been  allowed  to  vote.  Don't  shut  your 
window  against  that!  It  will  do  no  good. 
It  is  there.  And  it  will  be  reckoned  with, 
the  sooner  the  better.  This  is  not  1860. 
This  is  1944,  and  you  are  fighting  a  war 
for  freedom — freedom,  let  Us  hope,  not 
merely  for  those  under  the  heel  of  Hitler 
or  of  Hirohito,  but  for  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere. 

Don't  turn  away  from  this  window.  It 
looks  out  upon  a  world  that  may  yet  be  a 
fair  world  and  a  free  world  and  then  a  safe 
world — if  you  are  willing  to  fight  to  make 
it  so,  not  only  now  but  long  after  you  have 
handed  in  your  Brownings  and  your  bomb- 
sights. 

And  now  you  will  find  another  windows- 
one  that  you  may  not  have  looked  through 
often  before.     It  is  the  window  through 
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which  you  see  the  hero  who  is  hidden  away 
in  the  least  and  the  unlikeliest  of  us. 

Through  that  window,  you  saw  one  day 
the  naked  soul  of  a  man  who  was  desper- 
ately afraid  and  knew  it.  But  he  would 
not  yield  to  his  fear  and  run  up  the  white 
flag.  By  nature  and  temperament  he  was 
timid  in  the  face  of  any  great  danger  or 
any  supreme  difficulty.  He  could  not  help 
that.  But  he  could  help  what  he  did  about 
it.    And  so  he  stood  his  ground  and  fought. 

The  Inner  Struggle 


With  your  own  eyes  you  saw  this  man 
steel  himself  to  his  great  ordeal,  and  you 
can  never  forget  the  glint  of  victory  in  his 
eyes  when  he  proved  himself  strong 
enough  to  win  his  battle. 

It  was  more — much  more — than  a  battle 
of  brawn  against  brawn.  It  took  real 
strength  of  soul  also.  That  was  why  his 
eyes  lighted  up  when  he  won! 

You  saw  that — and  the  memory  of  it  will 
shine  like  a  star  when  you  desperately  need 
it  in  some  night  that  will  be  darker  than 
any  you  have  ever  known. 

Thank  God  for  this  window  that  opens 
upon  the  souls  of  others  who  are  no  strong- 
er than  you,  but  who  fight  for  all  that  is  in 
them  to  win  out  in  some  desperate  moment 
of  inner  struggle  or  outer  conflict  or  crisis. 

They  may  never  receive  a  Purple  Heart 
for  these  inner  struggles,  for  men  do  not 
always  know  about  them.  But  they  know. 
They  still  bear  the  scars.  They  still  taste 
the  spice  of  victory.  And  you  can  be  as 
victorious  as  they — if  you  are  as  inwardly 
courageous  as  they. 

What  a  window  this  can  be  to  you!  For 
through  it  you  see  the  hero  in  others  who 
are  no  stronger  and  no  better  than  you. 
It  invites  you  into  the  fellowship   of  the 


valiant,    the    comradeship    of    the    great. 

And  now  there  is  the  window  through 
which  you  peer  into  the  eternal  mysteries 
cf  God.  Perhaps  you  looked  through  it 
one  night  as  you  walked  your  post  under 
the  blinking  stars,  and  you  sensed  the 
mystery  of  infinite  spaces  and  the  majesty 
of  worlds  that  are  a  part  of  the  gigantic 
creation  that  staggers  your  imagination. 

You  realized  that  it  moves,  in  all  its 
vastness,  with  a  precision  which  the  finest 
watch  does  not  possess.  We  set  our  time- 
pieces by  the  unfailing  accuracy  of  the  solar 
system.  The  astronomer  can  tell  you,  to 
the  minute,  when  the  tide  will  rise  and  fall, 
six  months  from  today,  at  some  wave- 
washed  spot  on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean 
or  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  You  become  aware 
of  that  vastness  and  precision  as  you  stand 
guard  or  as  you  watch  for  enemy  patrols 
or  submarines. 

Through  this  window  you  will  not  see 
God,  but  you  will  come  so  close  to  it  that 
you  can  be  aware  of  His  presence  and  see 
where  His  steps  have  passed  and  where 
His  works  have  been  wrought. 


The  Greatest  of  All 

If  ycu  look  intently  enough  through  this 
window,  you  will  perceive  that  the  bomb- 
craters  will  be  leveled  and  be  healed  with 
growing  green  things,  and  the  blasted  rub- 
ble of  cities  will  be  recreated  into  places 
of  industry  and  of  progress,  and  the  torn 
wreckage  of  human  lives  will  be  integrated 
once  more  and  inspired. 

For  this  window,  as  you  have  noticed,  is 
also  the  window  of  faith  and  of  worship. 
Through  it  men  search  for  the  face  of  the 
Creator  amid  His  creation. 

Whatever  windows  you  lack,  get  your- 
self this  one ! 


//  all  churches  were  closed,  and  all  Sunday  schools  forbidden,  and  all 
Bibles  destroyed,  some  people  would  be  glad,  some  would  be  sad,  and 
still  ethers  would  be  mad — if  they  ever  discovered  it. — Moody  Monthly 


FOR      THE      FIFTH      WEEK      OF       THE       MONTH 


By  (ZoJiesit  CadpaA-  J.UvUi&^i 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  DO  WE  FIND  ^SALVATION"? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  does  a  man  become  a  Christian?     (John  3:16;  Acts  2:38;   16:31; 
I  Jonn  1:9) 

2,  Are  faith  and  works  both  necessary,  or  just  faith  in  Christ?     (James 
2:14-26) 

3   Hoiv  necessary  is  our  personal  salvation  from  sin?     (John  3:3,  36;  Mat- 
thew 18:3) 

4.  How  can  zve  be  sure  our  sins  are  really  forgiven?     (I  John  1:19;  John 
1:12;  I  John  2:2;  4:7;  John  16:23,  24) 

5.  Should  zve  rest  content  with  our  own  salvation,  or  should  we  try  to  win 
others  to  Christian  discipleship?    (John  1 :40-42;  Matthew  28:19,  20) 


•  Resource  material: 

"^EWTHAT  does  it  mean  to  have  faith  in 
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Christ  as  our  own  personal  Saviour 
from  sin  ?  How  can  we  secure  forgiveness 
for  our  sins? 

You  may  never  have  cared  much  for  re- 
ligion, but  these  terrific  days  in  the  service 
have  perhaps  led  you  to  see  that  nothing 
else  is  quite  so  important  as  your  personal 
relationship  to  God.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  put  yourself  on  the  side  of  Christ. 
You  owe  it  to  Him  who  died  on  Calvary 
for  you. 

If  you  are  a  Christian  already,  you  should 
Itry  to  point  a  buddy  to  Christ  as  his 
Saviour  and  Lord.  And  you  may  want  to 
dedicate  your  life  more  fully  to  Him. 

Perhaps  you  read  these  words  on  the  eve 
)f  battle.  Perhaps  you  are  facing  some 
Dther  great  crisis  in  your  life  and  you 
,vant  the  fellowship  and  the  counsel  of  the 
(reat  Friend  and  Burden-Bearer.  You 
vrant  sincerely  to  cut  across  denominational 
>r  theological  teachings  and  find  God. 
He  is  not  far.     He  is  nearer  you  than 
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Pray  to  Him  and  ask  Him  for  the  gift 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth  and  goodness.  Pray  that  you 
may  be  able  to  have  a  saving  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  youri  own  personal  Saviour. 

If  you  are  a  Roman  Catholic,  talk  with 
a  chaplain  of  your  faith.  If  you  are  a 
Protestant,  talk  with  a  Protestant  chaplain. 
And  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  see  a  chaplain 
just  now,  then  try  to  imagine  that  we  are 
sitting  together,  perhaps  in  a  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  meeting,  and  let  us  talk- 
together  about  this  most  important  matter 
of  seeking  Christ  as  your  personal  Saviour, 
of  finding  forgiveness  for  your  sins,  and 
living  the  life  of  a  Christian. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  trying  to  stress 
the  theological  teachings  of  some  one  Chris- 
tian group,  or  that  I  am  trying  to  miss  or 
soft-pedal  some  pet  theory  of  a  denomina- 
tion. I  want  only  to  point  to  some  of  the 
great  direction  marks  on  the  spiritual  high- 
way, hoping  that  it  will  help  someone — 
perhaps  you — to  find  the  forgiving  love  of 
Christ    and   become    a    sincere    Christain. 
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It  is  not  important,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
talk,  whether  you  wish  later  to  become  a 
Presbyterian  or  a  Baptist  or  a  Methodist 
or  a  devout  member  of  some  other  group. 
What  matters  greatly,  however,  is  that  you 
find. -your  way  to  Him. 

"All  Have  Come  Short  .  .  ." 

Let  us  begin  with  this:  "We  have  all 
sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God."  Sin  is  the  ugliest  thing  in  the  world. 
And  it  is  the  deadliest — far  more  deadly 
than  TNT,  though  not  always  so  prompt 
in  its  destruction.  It  blasts  human  lives. 
Maybe  you  have  discovered  that  to  your 
sorrow.  It  was  sin  in  others  that  hurried 
Jesus  off  to  the  blackness  and  the  agony 
of  Calvary. 

We  have  all  sinned.  And  when  we  have 
sinned  we  have  "come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God."  Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
We  cannot  forgive  our  own  sins.  But  you 
can  come,  in  faith,  believing,  to  the  feet 
of  the  crucified  Christ  and  ask  Him  to 
forgive  you  and  cleanse  you  and  give  you 
the  strength  to  be  a  Christian. 

First,  you  should  be  sorry  for  your  sins. 
Perhaps  the  word  "sorry"  is  not  strong 
enough.  You  should  remember  your  sins 
against  that  terrible  tragedy  of  Calvary 
and  be  penitent,  contrite,  broken  up  about 
them — sorry  enough  to  want  to  do  right 
from  now  on. 

Then  you  should  confess  your  sins  to 
God.  You  cannot  recall  them  all,  of  course, 
but  you  will  find  that  the  worst  ones  have 
not  died  in  your  memory.  Confess  them  to 
God.  Confess  that  you  are  a  sinner.  Ask 
Him  to  forgive  you,  not  because  you  are 
worthy  of  it  but  because  Christ  died  for 
you  and  because  you  believe  on  Him  as  the 
Son  of  God. 

Having  done  that,  now  believe  that  your 
prayer  is  answered.  Believe  that  your  sins 
have  been  forgiven,  through  your  faith  in 
your  Saviour.    Listen:  "If  we  confess  our 


sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness" (I  John  1:9).. 

Those  words  were  written  long  ago  by 
one  who  stood  very  close  to  your  Saviour, 
and  who  knew,  by  personal  experience, 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

This  cleansing,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
is  called  regeneration.  Jesus  once  told 
Nicodemus  that  a  man  must  be  "born 
again."      Nicodemus    questioned    that,    but 
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Jesus  made  it  clear  that  such  a  rebirth  is 
spiritual  and  necessary.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

Paul  recognized  the  necessity  for  this. 
He  wrote  of  it  resulting  in  a  new  man,  one 
who  is  made  over  from  the  inside.  After 
conversion,  a  man's  tastes  and  interests  are 
sometimes  completely  changed.  There 
comes  a  new  upsurge  of  spiritual  power 
which  makes  him  strong  to  meet  and  con- 
quer temptation  and  endure  hardships  for 
the  sake  of  Christ. 

life's  Most  Important  Step 

Perhaps  your  mind  goes  back  to  teach- 
ings which  you  received  in  some  church. 
Try  to  understand  these  teachings  now 
better  than  you  may  ever  have  understood 
them  before.  For  nothing  else  is  so  im- 
portant, for  time  and  for  eternity,  as  your 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  your  own  Saviour 
and  your  consciousness  that  you  are  really 
a  Christian. 

Remember  that  our  Lord  promised  us  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  us  into  all 
truth.  Ask  His  help,  and  expect  it.  Go 
carefully  over  the  Scripture  references  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  talk.  And 
be  sure  you  mean  business  in  your  own 
heart. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  taught  that  this 
moment  (when  you  commit  your  life  to 
Christ  and  when  you  ask  His  forgiveness) 
will  bring  some  great  feeling  within  you 
that  will  prove  to  you  that  your  sins  are 
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forgiven.  Let  me  warn  you  not  to  dictate 
to  God  that  He  shall  give  you  a  certain 
feeling  at  once.  Meet  every  spiritual  re- 
I  quirement  that  you  know  of,  and  be  utterly 
sincere  and  exercise  all  the  faith  you  have. 
But  then  let  God  take  care  of  the  rest  of 
the  transaction  in  His  own  way. 

Recipients  of  God's  Grace 

Some  of  the  greatest  Christian  leaders 
have  never  had  such  a  feeling  of  religious 
ecstasy.  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  where  He  promised  it.  Re- 
member that  we  are  the  recipients  of  God's 
grace,  and  we  are  not  dictators  in  this  mat- 
ter. Take  whatever  feeling  He  sends,  and 
do  not  tell  Him  it  must  be  something  else. 

Years  ago  I  invited  a  fine  young  man  to 
give  his  life  to  Christ  and  join  the  church. 
This  young  man,  one  of  the  outstanding 
fellows  of  that  community,  told  me  why  he 
would  not  join  the  church.  He  said  he  had 
attended  a  revival  meeting  some  years  be- 
fore where  he  had  been  urged  to  accept 
Christ  as  his  Saviour.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  anything  in  it  for  him,  but  he 
had  heard  people  tell  how  they  had  found 
a  certain  inner  experience  of  ecstasy  at 
that  altar,  and  so  he  decided  he  would  kneel 
there  as  they  had  knelt,  and  see  what  hap- 
pened. The  experience  he  had  heard  about 
did  not  come  to  him. 

So  he  decided  that  the  good  people  who 
claimed  to  have  had  that  experience  were 
liars,  and  he  felt  very  sure  that  there  was 
no  God. 

What  this  friend  of  mine  did  not  seem  to 
realize  was  that  God  is  not  ordered  about 
by  the  likes  of  us !  A  skeptic  had  no  right 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  divine  entry 
into  his  unbelieving  heart 

Put  against  that  story  the  epic  of  a  young 
lad  in  England  about  a  century  ago.  This 
lad  came  under  the  spell  of  the'  Christian 
message  and  freely  gave  his  young  life  to 
God  and  threw  himself  upon  the  forgiving 


mercy  of  Christ  He  found  something  that 
my  friend  didn't,  and  within  a  few  hours 
he  had  climbed  upon  a  poor  make-shift  for 
a  pulpit  and  was  telling  the  passersby  about 
the  saving  power  of  Christ.  He  became  a 
great  preacher,  that  lad,  drawing  scores 
and  thousands,  and  then  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, about  his  waving  banners.  And  his 
drums  have  gone  beating,  beating,  beating 
into  all  the  world.  For  young  William 
Booth  had  found  a  God  who  was  able  and 
willing  to  save  the  least  and  the  last  and 
the  lowest  of  the  lost,  and  the  story  was 
too  good  to  be  kept  hidden ! 

"Seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you."  But  don't  tell 
God  how  and  when.  Only  believe  that 
when  you  have  kept  your  part  of  the  bar- 
gain He  will  keep  His.  That  is  what  we 
call  faith.  Having  made  your  commit- 
ment of  your  life  fully  to  Christ,  and  hav- 
ing asked  Him  to  forgive  all  of  your  sins, 
trust  Him  to  answer  your  sincere  prayer. 

Be  a  Real  Christian 

Now  try  to  be  the  best  Christian  you  can 
possibly  be.  Do  not  expect  to  be  perfect 
immediately.  You  should  be  a  better 
Christian  a  week  from  now  or  a  month 
from  now,  and  far  better  ten  years  from 
now.  Don't  become  discouraged  because 
you  are  not  at  once  a  full-grown  Christian. 
We  are  told  to  "grow  in  Grace."  And 
growth  takes  time  and  cultivation! 

If  you  have  never  been  baptized,  ask 
your  chaplain  to  baptize  you.  Or,  if  you 
are  sure  you  will  be  home  within  a  few 
weeks,  you  might  have  your  pastor  baptize 
you.  But  do  not  delay  it  long.  Make  it  a 
symbol  of  your  public  allegiance  to  Christ. 

Remember  that  the  Christian  life  is  a 
growth — a  growth  in  the  Christian's  faith, 
a  growth  in  ability  to  withstand  tempta- 
tions and  doubts  and"  fears,  a  growth  in  your 
insights  into  the  ways  of  God,  and  a 
growth  also  in  your  ability  to  help  others. 


Cu  CaA 


War   is    no    laughing   business,   yet   it  is   a 
business  we  shall  all  do  better  if  once  in  a 

while  we  take  time  out  to  laugh. — Lincoln. 


»  The  chap  with  bad  eyesight  "was  exam- 
ined by  his  draft  board  doctor — and  placed 
in  1-A.  "But  my  eyes  are  terrible  i"  he 
exclaimed.    "I  can  hardly  see  anything." 

"Look,  son,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  don't 
examine  eyes  .  any  more — we  just  count 
'em." 

»  First  Sailor  (on  first  convoy  duty) : 
"Did.  you  ever  see  so  much  water  in  all 
your"  Jife?" 

'Second  Sailor  (a  veteran)  :  "You  haven't 
seen  nothin'.  That's  only  the  top." — Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

to Recently,  says  a  correspondent,  huge 
crowds  gathered  at  a  hotel  in  Copenhagen 
to  get  a  parting  glimpse  of  Nazi  Field 
Marshall  Rommel.  After  he  was  gone, 
the  crowds  remained.  The  police  told  them 
to  move  on. 

"We're  waiting  for  General  Montgom- 
ery," patiently  replied  the  Danes.  "Doesn't 
he  always  follow  right  after  Rommel?" 

»  Two  soldiers  home  on  leave  were  having 
a  chat.  "But  weren't  you  engaged  the  last 
time  we  met?"  asked  one.  "What  hap- 
pened?    Did  you  break  it  off?" 

"No,  not  exactly." 

"Then  she  did?" 

"No." 

"Well,   then—" 

"You  see,  she  told  me  what  her  clothes 
cost,  and  I  told  her  what  my  pay  was. 
Then  our  engagement  sagged  in  the  middle 
and  gently  dissolved." 
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to  Did  you  hear  about  the  moron  who  went 
to  a  football  game  because  he  thought  a 
-quarterback  was  a  refund  ? 

»  Sergeant  (on  rifle  range)  :  "This  new 
bullet  will  penetrate  nearly  two  feet  of 
solid  wood,  so  remember  to  keep  your  heads 
down." 

to  "Say,  Bob,  may  I  borrow  your  pen?" 

"Sure  thing." 

"Got  a  piece  of  writing  paper  I  can -use?" 

"Recken  so." 

"Going  past  the  mailbox  when  you  go 
out?" 

"Yeh." 

"Wait  a  minute  till  I  finish  this  letter, 
will  you?" 

"All  right." 

"Want  to  lend  me  a  stamp?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"Much  obliged.  Say  what's  your  girl's 
address?" — Young  People. 

to  A  soldier  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  was  walk"- 

ing  on  guard  for  his  first  time.     He  heard 

someone  approaching. 

"Halt!     Who  goes  there?" 

"General  Moses,"  was  the  reply. 

"O.  K.!  General  Moses,  repeat  the  Ten 

Commandments !" — Submitted  by  Cpl.  John 

B.  Corona,  Camp  Polk,  La. 

to  Navy  Flier :  "We  carry  parachutes  in 
case  we  have  to  bail  Out*1' 

Mother:    "Oh,   do   seaplanes  leak?" 

to  Sailor  (broke)  to  pal:  "Do  you  remem- 
ber the  old  saying:  'A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed'?" 
"Yes,  stranger." 

»  Private's  psalm:  "The  Sarge  is  my' 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  pick  up  burnt  matches ;  he  leadeth  me 
through  mud  puddles ;  he  restoreth  my  step.- 
He  guideth  me  on  the  "course  of  obstacles- 
for  my  health's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk- 
through the  valleys  I  must  run  up  the 
hills.  He  anointeth  my  head  with  abuse. 
Surely  cadence  and  K.  P.  will  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  dwell 
in  the  hair  of  the  sergeant  forever. — The 
Sentinel,  Ft.  Brady,  Mich. 


n  HOLY  FATHER,  God  of  all 
creation,  Maker  and  Ruler  of 
all  things,  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  Thy  service.  With  grateful 
hearts  we  give  Thee  thanks  for 
the  opportunity  to  serve  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  men  of  the 
Air  Forces,  joining  with  them  in 
following  the  star  which  leads 
them  into  Thy  blue  heaven.  Make 
us  strong  in  every  duty  to  which 


we  are  called,  that  their  wings 
may  be  upheld.  Guard  us  against 
flippancy  and  irreverance  for  the 
sacred  things  of  life.  Help  us  in 
our  work  and  play  that  the  honor 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  may 
be  untarnished  and  unsullied. 
Make  us  one  with  the  high  pur- 
pose that  Thy  will  may  be  done 
and  Thy  peace  may  come  to  all 
in  the  world.    Amen. 


Kneeling  in  Dwight  Chapel,  S/Sgt.  Mary  Ann  McNamara  utters  the  above 
prayer,  written  especially  for  Air-WAC's  by  Chaplain  William  M.  Green, 
post  chaplain  at  the  AAF  Technical  Training  Command,  Nezv  Haven,  Conn. 


BECAUSE   /I     S) 


Has  Christ  Himself  no  tears  for  us 
Who  lie  in  startled  death? 

No  word  at  all  to  heal  this  wound 
That  took  our  savage 
breath? 

This   ground  is  hard  and 
bitter  ground. 
And    frozen     with     our 
hate. 
Where  we  lie  cold  and  twisted  men 
Who  once  stood  tall  and  straight. 

Young  men  die  hard,  and  we  were 
young, 

And  yet  we  have  no  fear 
Who  know  that  Christ  is  on  this  field 

Tonight  and  sees  us  here. 

It  is  a  little  thing  at  last. 

This  dreadful  blood  we  shed, 

If  He  look  down  with  troubled  eyes 
To  see  us  dead. 


By  CPL.  LESTER  EWI1VG 
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